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CHAPTER XI. 


Some of the Notions of. Mr. Longshanks—An illustration of Free 
Will and Predestination. 


The chevalier was not long alone, for, when excited, the proceedings 
of worthy Mr. Longshanks were generally as abrupt and rapid as his 
speech, and in about a quarter of an honr the creaking of his shoes—all 
shoes creak that have silver buckles in them—was heard indicating his 
approach to the door of the library. As he entered, he shot a quick 
glance round the room, as if his eyes were in search of Harry Worrel; 
but not finding him, he settled the whole matter in his own mind ina 
momeat—for that said mind of his was a sword with a very quick and 
trenchant blade, and, like that of the greatest man of our own days, 
though it did not always strike in the right direction, whichever way it 
did strike, it was sure to go straight through. 

“Ha!” he said, “ Harry Worrel not here—gone to bed—best thing 
he could do. Of all the medicines man ever invented, my dear sir, 
there is not one worth a farthing, for mind and body, in comparison with 
the singie one that nature gave us—sleep. It has been a bad day, in- 
deed, a very bad day; battles, murders, and sudden death, with the ad- 
dition of fire, make a pretty little slice out of the things we pray against. 
However, let us throw off care for half an hour before we go to bed—I 
never like to sleep upon the troubles of the day withoutan interval; o-e’s 
intellectual stomach gets an indigestion. If I have a friend here, I talk 
to bim about matters totally indifferent; if I am alone I take up a book— 
it is exercise after supper.” 

“I see,” said the chevalier, in a leading tone, “ that you are very fond 
of moral philosophy; at least if I may judge by the books I find round 
me here.” 

“ Yes, sir, yes,” replied the surgeon, ‘‘ it’s a taste I got in India.” 

“Why I should think,” said the chevalier, “from all I have heard 
of the luxury and sensuality of those parts of this globe, that it would 
not be exactly the place for acquiring a taste for mental recreations.” 

“For that very reason, for that very reason,” replied Mr. Long- 
shanks, “every thing there was material from morning to night. For 
three years I had nothing but mangoes and mullagatawney soup, danc- 
ing gitls and boar spearing, cholera and cosmetics, curry and Hodson’s 
pale ale. I got sick of it, sir: my soul was shut up in abox. I 
wrote home for Hobbes and Voltaire, Descartes and Pascal, Reid 
and Dugald Stewart, Condorcet and Hume, and laying them all 
down on the table I left them to run their heads together. It was a 
sharp encounter, sir, as ever you saw; but I found that if the mate- 
rialists had the most wit, the spiritualists had the most sense. That 
brought me a good way over; but two things convinced me, which 
were, to find that the spiritualists were humble while the materialists 
were conceited, and that the former strove to be elear while the latter 
strove to be brilliant.” 

“ Convinced you of what, may I ask ?”’ said the chevalier; “a man of 
your sense I am sure would not let your being convinced of the goodnes; 
of the men, convince you of the goodness of their reasoning !”’ 

‘No, no; certainly not,”’ answered Mr. Longshanks, “ but it convinced 
me that the one set were seeking for truth even if they did not find it, 
and that the other were only seeking their own vanity even if they stum- 
bled upon truth by chance. Nowas Iam much more likely when I want 
a fish to get it froma fisherman than a fox hunter, I was convinced that 


the best way to find truth was, to follow those who were really looking. 


for it. * Thus, sir, | went out to India, not an unbeliever but a sceptic, and 
I came back a very profound believer in every thing that man can know 
of things beyond his immediate senses.”’ 

“IT am very happy to hear it, sir,”’ said the chevalier, “for we poor 

le in the moon A 

“Ho, ho! sir,’ cried Mr. Longshanks, you come from the moon, 
do you? Sir, T am very happy to see you; but you were going to 
say . 








‘‘ That we poor people in the moon,” continued the chevalier, “know | 


| PER See 


the capital city of St. Luke there is an annual distribution of medals 
and rewards for the greatest proficiency in scepticism. I myself had 
the honor last year of awarding the great gold medal to a young map 
who had arrived at the point of doubting whether his eyes were in the 
back or the front of his head. He very ingen‘ously proved that te 
those who were standing behind him his back was his front, and he de- 
monstrated his own state of doubt upon the subject by running a fork 
into the back of his neck, thinking that he was carrying a piece of meat 
to his mouth.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” cried Mr. Longshanks, “may I ask how the inferior 
medals were diatributed !” 

“Why [cannot remember all,” said the chevalier, “but the small 
gold medal was bestowed upon an old gentleman who wrote an essay te 
show that there was a great probability of man having been originally a 
louse, produced spontaneously at first by the movement of matter, and 
gradually brought, in the course of many thousand years, to his present 
state by the agglomeration of atoms. For thirty years he went on breed 
ing monkeys, and regularly rubbing them down every day with all sorte 
of animal atoms, in the hope that before he had done with them they 
would make a move towards mankind; but alas! they remain monkeys 
still—though one raised his master into an ecstacy by eating his owr 
tail, and another grew scabby and all his hair came off, which he com 
sidered as clear approximations to humanity, and expected them soom 
to speak. However, ere a week was over they “died and made ne 
sign.” 

‘‘ There were silver medals, too, doubtless,” said Mr. Longshanks, 
better disposed, perhaps, to hear more of the universities of the mooa 
than the reader may be. - 

“Oh, a great many,” replied the chevalier, “and leaden ones like- 
wise; but the only essay I at present recollect as having gained a silver 
medal was won by a young man, who contended that it was mathemati 
cally impossible that there could be a God; for, said he, if there were 
such a being as God he must have made all the worlds square, not round, 
seeing that they would pack the better.” 

“‘T should think he deserved a gold medal,” said Mr. Longshanks. 

“No, no,” cried the chevalier, “not according to our rules and 
regulations. His was a positive proposition, and he had very nearly 
lost the medal altogether from the want of a sufficient portion of scep- 
ticism. If he had said that he doubted, &c., &e., he would have beex 
better off.” 

‘“‘Pray,” said the surgeon, “who is at the head of your sceptical uni 
versity? He must be a well known man of ceurse !”’ 

** He’s an old Greek,”’ said the chevalier, “of the name of Pyrrho; 
but he is nearly past his work, and would be very inefficient if it were 
not for a gentleman of great learning and activity of the name of Bayle, 
who is sub-rector. Besides these, however, we have amongst the pro- 
fessors one half of the writers you mentioned a few minutes ago, and a 
great many others. A gentleman of the name of Berkeley amongst the 
rest, who keeps the high school, and has convinced all the boys that there 
is no such thing as either birch or bottom. They cry manfully wher 
they are flogged nevertheless.” 

“ 1 thought so, I thought so,” cried Mr. Longshanks; “and so, I fear, 
many other will cry when their theories are put to the procf in another 
world. But | can assure you, my dear sir, we hive many as great fools 
here, many who deserve to be sent up to your planet for tricks not less 


| extravagant.” 


“1 know it,” answered the chevalier, “and between you and I that 
is the cause of my coming. But pray let me hear a little how you got 
over all the difficulties that beset one in the world of metaphysics; the 
doctrines of innate and abstract ideas, the beneficence of the deity and 
existence of evil, God’s foreknowledge and mans’s freewill.” 

“ A wide subject, my dear chevalier, a wide subject,” replied the 
surgeon, ‘‘and you and I wouid both be dozing if 1 were to attempt 
to trace step by step the reasonings that convinced me. To prove 
the excellence of my own process would be long, to prove the folly of 
those of my opponents, however, is not so difficult. There are some 
of them that are more philologists than philosophers, some that are 
neither one nor the other. The latter, not finding separate words to 
express distinct things, use the same term with half-a-dozen different 
significations ; first puzzling themselves, and then puzzling their readers. 
The former, when they don’t find terms to express all the multifarious 
objects of thought, den ythe existence of those objects themselves, as 
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if facts depended upon languages. Thus, one man has denied that there 
is such a thing as mind, because the Auglo-Saxon does not bear it out. 
Another declares that to think is but to remember, because in the 

* meagre barbarism of early tongues, the two operations were compounded 
together. 

“As to fate and freewill,”’ said the chevalier, “‘ the foreknowledge of 
God, and our responsibility for our own actions, of course you are obliged 
to deal with such subjects in metaphysical inquiries ; but for an ordinary 
man, methinks the best plan is, to establish as a first principle, that his 
own comprehension is limited; that Ged gives him to understand what 
is good for him to know, but has fixed a boundary to the powers of his 
mind as well as to the powers of his body; and to rest satisfied wherever 
he can prove the existence of a certain fact, even without being able to 
show its compatibility with another.” 

“ Stay, stay,”’ said Mr. Longshanks, “I'll show you fate and freewill 
in a moment.” 

He rang the bell sharply, and a man-servant appeared with the least 
possible loss of time. ‘‘ Peter,’’ said Mr. Longshanks, “ there are some 
nuts on the dining-room sideboard. Bring them here, and a dry soup 
plate.”’ 

The servant disappeared, the soup plate, the nuts, and a pair of nut- 
crackers were soon brought. Mr. Longshanks cracked one which seemed 
to the chevalier to be a remarkably good nut indeed, but the surgeon 
threw it impatiently under the grate. Another and another succeeded, 
till at length he cracked one which was palpably rotten. 

‘* This will do,” said the moral philosopher, and carefully extracting a 
large lively maggot from the interior, he laid it down in the centre of 
the empty plate. Away wriggled the little white gentleman as hard 
as he could ¢ » towards the side of the plate, apparently not liking his 
new quarters at all, but whenever he came to the raised edge and lifted 
himself up it, down he rolled again inte the plain part below. The 
chevalier and the surgeon looked down upon him as he made the 
attempt half a dozen times, and at length bursting into a laugh, 
Mr. Longshanks exclaimed, ‘‘ There is man! See how he exercises his 
freewill, and see how fate brings it all to the same in the end. He 
can turn which way he pleases, he can wander hither or thither with- 
out any one asking him why he turns to the right or to the left; but 
the magic circle of circumstances is round him on every side, and 
no effort can overcome the insurmountable bariier placed by the will of 
God.” 

‘‘A curious and excellent illustration surely,”’ said the chevalier ; 
but Mr. Longshanks was notdisposedto take the compliment as it was. 

‘Not at all,” he said, “ not at all, if by the word curious you mean 
extraordinary. Such illustrations of divine truths are placed before us 
at every step, but we do not see them. From one thing we have a 
lesson of His power; from another, of His wisdom; from another, of 
His mercy. Here we learn God’s delight in the beautiful; a step 
farther, we find the beautiful blending with the useful and good. As 
our minds expand, we find that the beautiful itself, as well as the good, 
is but the varied expression of God’s infinite excellence ; that there is 
one universal harmony throughout the whole of nature, and that it but 
wants the elevation of our soul, in other words, for us, as the Gospel 
teaches, to be perfect as God is perfect, in order to feel the mighty and 
entrancing music of the whole universe. He has spread out before us 
in his works, a book replete with every sort of wisdom, but man, blind 
man, will not read the pages where he might find happiness as well as 
virtue.”” 

The chevalier mused. ‘‘ Funny,” he thought, “very funny, that a 
man filled with such ideas should illustrate his doctrines by a maggot. I 
can’t help thinking he must be one of us.’ 

Resolved, however, to take further time to meditate over the mat- 
ver, he expressed a sense of weariness, and an inclination to retire to rest. 

**T will lend you a nightcap,” said the surgeon; 

‘‘T thank you, sir,”’ replied Mr. de Lunatico, ‘‘ but I never use one : 
I find it necessary to keep my head cool. But as my travelling port- 
manteau is unfortunately left at Mr. Longmore’s, I should be glad if you 


would have the kindness to let one of the villagers fetch it early to-mor- | 


row morning.” 

“ Why, sir, do you know that Ivy-Hall is burnt ?”’ exclaimed the sur- 
geon. ‘I do not doubt in the least, that the old fool Longmore has set 
the place on fire himself with some of his stupid inventions. But at all 
events, you may look upon your portmanteau as a cinder—dust and ashes, 
sir. Dustand ashes ‘is all remains of thee, portmanteau! ’tis what thou 
art, and what the proud shall be.’ ”’ 

“ T think not,” replied the chevalier; ‘‘my portmanteau is fire-proof. 
It is made of moon calf-skin, which is nearly as good for keeping out 
light and heat as a tanned reviewer.” 

The chevalier’s host stared, but Mr. de Lunatico nodded his head in 
his peculiarly impressive manner, saying, ‘‘ Ay, sir, there are more things 
between heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy,”’ 
and Mr. Longshanks not having considered the matter well, made no 
reply, but took a candle, lighted it, and conducted the chevalier to his 


room. 
CHAPTER XII. 
Joey Pike eats an imprudent supper—a new comparison for sleep— 
Joey's vision—his somnambulistic exercitations—where he went to, 


and what he did there—a discussion upon the clothing of ghosts— 
the wanderer’s return. 


it might be a curious case of casuistry to inquire whether it is more 
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difficult to drive three pigs or one; for as every one who has tried the 
adventure must know, when you try to drive three pigs they will go all 
manner of ways, and one, but too often, will go no way at all. However 
that may be, the person who drives the three will soon find, that he must 
keep continually running from one to the other in order to get them upon 
the same line; and thus it is with the three principal personages of this 
history, each of whom we are obliged to fellow, in order to whip him to 
a par with the others. Joey Pike is the victim whom we must now un- 
dertake. Bred and brought up in the neighborhood, he was as well ac- 
quainted with the penetralia of Mr. Longshank’s house as any of the offi- 
ciating priests, and plunging at once into the servants’ hall, he was re- 
ceived with that profound respect which his character and acquirements 
deserved. We cannot pause to describe the infinite variety of attitudes 
in which he saluted the cook, received the courteous welcomings of the 
housemaid, noticed the kitchenmaid, bowed to the lackey; suffice it to 
say, that in each was grace indescribable, and in each the degree of con- 
descension and familiarity was proportioned to the state and station of 
the person addressed. Neither can we pause in this place to repeat his 
sayings,*culled from all the languages, which, like a rich hot-house, sup- 
plied the various exotic flowers of rhetoric to ornament his profuse elo- 
quence. While the cook was thunderstruck with a volley of Italian, and 
the housemaid overwhelmed by a tender allusion in French, he even 
knocked down the groom with a mouthful of hard-dried German, and 
overawed the footman with a rotund phrase of Spanish picked up at 
Gibraltar. We must despatch the period of his stay in the lower regions 
as quickly as possible, nor even tell what were the accompaniments 
to a large griskin of roast pork which camahissing in for the servants’ 
supper. 

“Ha!” cried Joey, as soon as he beheld it, placing a chair for the 
cook with the dignified submissiveness of a lord chamberlain, and regard- 
ing with a sweet complaisant smile the brown expanse of crackling.— 
‘‘ Ha! here is what my Portuguese friends call a res-beefey de porco; 
and a most exquis supper it is before one lays one’s head down upon 
one’s orrilyer.” 

‘* They may call it what they like,’ said the groom, in a grumbling 
tone, “ but I wish it had been a little mure ros-beefeyed while they were 
about it.”’ 

As the groom said, so it proved, the pork was somewhat underdone, 
but in every other respect it was very good. Joey was powerfully hungry, 
and before he retired to rest for the night, certainly not less than a pound 


and a quarter of the savoury griskin had disappeared, under his own in- 
dividual efforts. 


Sleep, dear reader, has been compared to many things, and doubtless 
you think that all comparisons are exhausted. As this book, however, 
is altegether new—new in its character and object, conduct and circum- 
stances—we must also have a new comparison for the drowsy dame. 
Sleep is like Timotheus!—How? where? when? in what manner? in 
which respect? under what aspect? in what point? and to what degree ? 
How can sleep be like a fiddler? Why, ladies and gentlemen, the great 
musician, as the very first step after taking any disciples under his care 
and guidance, taught them to forget all they knew; and thus is sleep 
like Timotheus. And the very same lesson did she practice upon our 
dear friend, Joey Pike, as soon as his head had touched the pillow, 
sweeping away French and Italian, German and Spanish, and a great 
many other cobwebs, with the broom of forgetfulness, and leaving him 
there without thought, and well nigh without feeling, ready for her to 
play any vagary with that she might think fit. Joey, to say the truth, 
would have no objection to this proceeding on the part of the goddess 
with the leaden mace, if she had but thought fit to stop there, leaving 
him in calm oblivion, like the fat weed on Lethe’s shore, that the poet 
talks of. But Joey had eaten a pound and a quarter of pork: the pork 
was underdone, and Joey’s dreams were troublous in no ordinary de- 
gree. Joey Pike had the nightmare then, but as all his fancies were 
peculiar, his nightmares were peculiar also. At first he thought that he 
was in a room with an immense goose pie perched upon a high table, 
and well pleased was he with the company of the sapient fowl, especial- 
ly in its peculiar condition at that moment. He thought of livers and 
gizzards, and jellied sauce full of pepper. He contemplated with plea- 
sure the image of a goose’s head formed of crust, which surmounted the 
whole dish, and he seemed to snuff the odour, though it was through 
the olfactories of imagination. Gradually, however, the goose pie in- 
creased in volume; the crusty image nodded vast and large as the 
helmet of Otranto, the rim of the dish became imminent, each nick 
in the paste grew colossal, the brown stains on the porcelain seemed 
magnified by a gas microscope, the table was crushed under its weight, 
the room grew too narrow to hold it; larger and larger, vaster and 
more vast, this ambitious pie, bent upon its own personal aggrandize- 
ment like Napoleon Bonaparte, swallowed up all minor things around, 
till poor Joey Pike, in mortal terror, saw it bulging out towards him, 
and looked round, but looked round if vain for door or windew by 


| which to make his escape. Between him and the entrance extended the 


vast pie, and nothing but a faint glimmering of light from the window 
could be seen over the crust as it towered towards the ceiling. He 
shrunk back against the wall, he rushed into the corner, but still the ter- 
rible pie increased, approaching him inch by inch, and possessing within 
itself the powers of infinite expansion. It came nearer and nearer—he 
felt it touching against his nose, pressing against his stomach, treading 
upon his toes; till mortal nature would bear no more, and with a loud 
groan he awoke. 
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For a minute or two he lay actually shaking, and exclaiming ‘Corpo 
de Bacco!” which the readér will admit was.a very appropriate ejacu- 
lation A little reflection, however, calmed him completely, and as he 
recollected all the particulars of his dream, he determined to write it 
down and send it"to Blackwood’s Magazine. He spent a few min- 
utes in arranging it into a regular narrative; but composing books in 
the dark is a drowsy occupation, and ere he had turned many periods 
Joey was asleep again. His pork, however, was not so quiescent, and 
remained as firm and as heavy as ever upon his stomach. But this time 
it produced a different effect: after lying for about half an hour in what 
seemed a deep strong sleep, Joey Pike moved a leg and an arm, then 
raised himself and got up. Pray, reader, remark, I say he got up, I 
don’t say he woke. Without bestowing the necessary pains upon his 
apparel he made his way straight to the door, and 


“Seemed to find his way without his eyes, 
For out of doors he went without their help.” 


That is to say, in plain prose, he opened the door of his room, descend- 
ed the staircase, unchained, unlocked, unbolted the door of the hexse, 
and walked quietly out upon the neat gravel walk, being all this time in 
a state much nearer approaching to nudity than was at all convenient er 
respectable. Had any of the members of the society for the suppression 
of vice met him in that state, poor Joey would have been very likely to 
have, what a thief with whom I have the honor of being acquainted calls, 
a month’s walk round a rolling-pin ; by which I take it he means a month 
at the tread-mill. Joey, however, was fortunate: first, in being sound 
asleep all the time, and thus being unconscious of the predicament in 
which he placed himself; and secondly, in not meeting a single soul as 
he walked quietly up towards the moor. The world, however, was un- 
fortunate; for certainly it would have been a glorious sight to see our 
good friend Joey advancing upon tiptoes, with all the graces of an Apol- 
lo in a cutty sark, throwing himself into all manner of attitudes, and 
doubtless all the while thinking himself, in the innermost parts of his 
sleeping soul, fit for a model for any statuary. The world in general, 
however, was denied the treat; and it was reserved for one who neither 
deserved, appreciated, nor understood it. 

On walked Joey quietly till he reached the cottage of poor widow 
Bain. What it.was impelled him heaven only knows: he might be 
brought there by some reminiscence of the events of the night troubling 
the quiet march of sleep; ke might be led by the hand of his good ge- 
nius for his own salvation, for great and important were the results of 
that walk to our friend Joey Pike. 

Without the slightest pause or hesitation he approached, as I have 
said, the door, put his hand upon the latch, opened, and went in. There 
was a light within, and, moreover, an old woman, left to watch the dead 
bedy, according to the directions which had been given by Mr. Long- 
shanks. Like most other watchers, she was sound asleep; and had Joey 
Pike come thither with the intention of snatching the body, or any thing 
else, he would have had no difficulty in accomplishing his purpose. As 
we have shown, however, poor Joey was asleep too; but now a change 
came over him. Whether it was that his sleep came to its predestined 
conclusion, or that the rays of light, suddenly striking upon the door of 
the retina gained admission into the*house and woke the tenant, who 
shall say? Suddenly, Joey Pike was roused from his sleep, and, Tike 
our wicked first parents in Paradise, knew that he was naked. He 
gazed round him for an instant in wonder and astonishment, not forget- 
ting, even in that moment of surprise, the graces with which nature 
had rt? cag endowed him. Of him at that moment it might well 
be said : 


‘So stands the statue that enchants the world.” 


There he was, however, in the middle of the cottage-floor with no- 
thing upon him but his shirt! There could be no doubt of the fact, al- 
though in other respects he zhad some doubts of his existence altogether. 
A few moments’ reflection brought various forgotten matters back to his 
mind. ‘ Diantre!” cried Joey, “I have been walking in my sleep 
again! [am /a Somnambula !—I had better get out of this, however, 
sang delay, for the old woman is as sound as aroach. Quel bonhoor.” 

Thus saying, and on tiptoes, Joey reapproached the door, which, for 
some reason to himself unknown, he had carefully shut. Lifting the 
latch without the slightest noise, he drew back the door in the same 
silent manner, and was issuing out once more in the open air, with the 
view of making the best of his way back to the house of Mr. Long- 
shanks, when suddenly, with direful consternation, he beheld standing 
close to the cottage, and raising his right hand towards the thatch, the 
junction between which and the wall could be very well reached, the 
figure of a stout, broadset man. If Joey Pike was confounded and 
alarmed, the stranger was ten times more so. 

What he came there for matters not at present, but having heard of 
the death of the widow's son, the only conclusion he could come to, on 
seeing a naked figure with a scanty shirt issue silently, and even noise: 
lessly, forth from the cottage, was, that he beheld William Bain’s ghost. 
I say naturally, because, had we time and space to discuss the question, 
I would undertake to prove tc the very most gbost-learned of all my 
readers that a scanty shirt, such as Joey Pike had on at that moment, 
is much more appropriate, and to be expected in a ghost, than the long 
white garments with which we generally invest them; ay, and the 
scantier the better. There’s both religion and philosophy in it, sir; 
for while philosophy asks why the deuce a ghost would wrap itself up 
in a winding-sheet, religion says, that as we brought nothing into the 


world with us, so shall we take nothing out with us—no, not even so 
much as a silk pocket handkerchief; and therefore, as I have said, 
the less clothes a ghost has on the better. The gentleman whom Joey 
encountered, however, stopped neither to inquire nor to argue, but took 
to his heels at once, and ran as if all the bulls in an were after 
him. Joey, for his part, stood quite still in bewildered uncertainty: at 
first proposing to retreat into the cottage; but the next moment, like a 
great general as he was, taking advantage of the unexpected panic of 
his adversary, he advanced, and pushing on, gained Mr. Longshank’s 
house, carefully shut the door, felt his way up stairs, and entered the 
garret which had been assigned him as a place of repose. There he 
crept under the bed-clothes, and being, as the reader knows, a philoso- 
pher, he set at work at once todo what every man should do, and in- 
quire into the secret causes of his own proceedings. A certain weight 
upon his chest taught him at once to unravel the heart of the myst 

and laying bis hand upon his stomach, he sighed forth ‘ Quel porco!’ 





CHAPTER XIII. 

The Chevalier recovers his Portmanteau—Mr. Longmore like a great 
statesman devours his opinions—the charity of our dear friends— 
Joey Pike cuts an unpleasant aequaiatance—finds a friend in need 
and makes his appearance on the stage. 


The portmanteau of the chevalier arrived at the house of Mr. Long- 
shanks towards the hour of eight in the morning, and although Mr. de 
Lunatico was far more thoroughly convinced of its fire-resisting preper- 
ties than any of the innumerable patentees of those fire-proof safes and 
boxes in which valuable title-deeds and other papers are annually burnt 
to very excellent tinder, it was a very great relief to his mind to see it in 
such a high state of preservation. On cross questioning the bulky pea- 
sant who carried it up to his room, he found that laborers had been en- 
gaged during the whole morning, from the first dawn of light, in digging 
amongst the ruins “ for the bodies.” 

‘For the bodies!” exclaimed the chevalier; ‘‘ I thought there was 
but one who had perished. On my word,” he continued, muttering to 
himself, ‘1 think I shall summons the whole nation for building them- 
selves houses of all the most inflammable substances they can find, when 
they have plenty of stone and plenty of iron, if they choose te make use 
ofit. Pray, my good friend, with all their digging, what have they found 
besides my portmanteau ?”’ 

“ Lawk-a-daisy, sir!” replied the man; “find? Why they’ve found 
a couple of dead cats, and lots of roasted rats, and the skin of a long 
a that they call an alligation, and pots enough to set up a china-shop, 
an 


“ Why [ should have thought all snch things must be destroyed,” cried 
the chevalier, “in such a fire as that.” 

‘Ay, and so they would too, sir,” replied the man; “but you see, 
when the west wall fell out, the roof tumbled in; that is to say, it didn’t 
exactly tumble, but it slipped down whole enough, one side coming down 
with a rattle, but the other hitching upon the beams of one of the bed- 
rooms so a3 to lie slanting, like—for all the world like the penthcuse of 
a cobbler’s shop, and underneath that there was a lot of all kinds of rub- 
bish, and this here portmanteau amongst the rest.”’ 

“ Rubbish !” said the chevalier, thinking of his invaluable stock—his 
eredentials and all the rest. ‘‘ But, tell me, have they found the body 
of the young lady—poor thing?’’ and his voice shook a little as he 
spoke, perhaps from a_ slight cold which he had caught in all his pere- 
grinations of the preceding day. 

“No,” replied the peasant; ‘not a body did they find, for every thing 
that wasn’t under that part of the roof was burnt to a cinder.” 

Mr. de Lunatico questioned his companion no farther, but gave him a 
piece of silver for his pains, and being, as we have sliown upon more than 
one occasion, of a onder and compassionate disposition, he determined 
forthwith to visit Mr. Longmore, and endeavor to console him for the 
terrible loss he had sustained. On seeking for Worrel, in order to in- 
quire after his health, he found that his young friend was already up and 
out, and after having breakfasted with Mr. Longshanks with whom he 
held a short but very interesting conversation, which I cannot pause to 
repeat, he issued forth on foot with Joey Pike as his guide. The latter 
indeed went with fear and trembling, but having explained to his indul- 
gent lord what he termed his spavento, with the deprecatory declara- 
tion that, if it was his will, he would go with him to death, the cheava- 
lier reassured him by saying that he would only take him to the top of 
the hill over which he had enjoyed such a pleasant walk with Worrel 
and poor Laura Longmore. 

As soon as the chevalier saw his way clear before him he dismissed 
his conductor, and after various inquiries in regard to Mr. Longmore’s 
present place of sojourn, he was in the space of about a quarter of an 
hour seated comfortably in an-arm chair in the King’s Head inn, to 
which the old philosopher had betaken himself. Poor Mr. Longmore 
was avery changed and chapfallen man since the period when the che- 
valier had first beheld him in the pride of health, prosperity, and astro 
nomical instruments. He was now left alone, not “ with his glory” but 
with a pair of black silk breeches, and instead of having his “ martial 
cloak around him” he had nothing to wrap himself in but a shawl dress- 
ing-gown. His hair was unpowdered, his pigtail was crooked and partly 
singed, and his bald crown had lost the lustre with which it used to 
shine and looked dull and depressed. Well pleased was he, however, 
to see the chevalier, and pressed his hand tenderly with tears in his. 
eyes, 
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“ Ah, my dear friend !’’ he said, “ ah, my dear friend, this is a terrible 
affair, and it will shorten my life by at least fifty years. It is such things 
as these that bring mortality into the world: otherwise there is no rea- 
sen why man with proper precaution might not live forever. My beau- 
tiful instruments are all gone, and my daughter, my dear child, the light 
and solace of my life, she is lost.also!” 

“ There is matter of comfort in all things, my good sir,’’ said the cheva- 
lier ; ‘‘and although it may be a painful consolation, yet you should re- 
member all the pains and inconveniences which might have occurred to 
you had your daughter lived. It was quite evident to me that she made 
up her mind to marry her cousin Worrel, and ” 

“She might have married any one that she liked,” cried the old gen- 
tleman impatiently. ‘‘ What a straw in the balance! totalk of her mar- 
rying this man or that, when she is dead—burnt to death—lost to me for 
ever !’ ;' 

“Why,” exclaimed the chevalier in considerable astonishment, “I 
have heard you declare that you would rather see her dead a thousand 
times than marry any one else but Henry Frederick Augustus Fitz- 
urse! 

“Nonsense, nonsense!” cried Mr. Longmore; “every body talks in 
that way, but it means nothing. No man in this world ever says what 
he means, my good chevalier, especially to a daughter about her mar- 
riage. We of course try to drive her into the arms of the man we like 
best; but if she flies into the arms of him she likes best herself, why we 
can’t help it you know. Fathers’ curses, and all that, unless with great 
feols or great blackguards, do not hold out very long against entreaties 
and repentance.” 

“Or is it,” said the chevalier, in a peculiarly solemn manner, “that 
we ill-treat the living and then regret the dead; that we fancy we should 
have relented when the time for gentleness is past, but that we should in 
reality have been as harsh as ever if the opportunity had been afforded 
us? God, very often, Mr. Longmore, interposes between ourselves and 
our rash purposes, and we believe we should not have executed them only 
when he has taken from us the pewer of doing so.” 

“T declare, so help me heaven,” cried Mr. Longmore with the tears 
in his eyes, ‘‘ that if my poor daughter were in life, she should marry 
whomsoever she pleased, were it a chimney-sweep out of the street! I 
should not have been so hard as you think, my friend, I should not in- 
deed.” 

“ Well,” said the chevalier, ‘I must not press a suffering man, Mr. 
Longmore, but pray recollect for the future not to make rash denuncia- 
tions lest heaven take you at your word. But now to other matters, it is 
my intention to go to the capital of this great country, and I think that it 
might do you good too, Mr. Longmore, if you could accompany me.— 
New objects and new pursuits are like a group of children that I saw 
just now tugging an old man from his seat. They withdraw the mind 
kindly but forcibly, from the things it rests on.”’ 

**No, my dear sir, no!” said Mr. Longmore, ‘I can’t go to London 
just at present. It’s a filthy hole, sir, London: a place where one rogue 
has set down his house next to another, for the better opportunity of 
cheating him; a wilderness of brick and mortar as some one has called 
it; a solitude of human beings; a hive of wasps not bees, where every 
one bas a sting and no honey. It is a foul place, sir, a foul place, with 
such a stench and steam of human vice rising up from it incessantly day 
and night that they could not find a spot in the whole place to plant an 
ebservatory in, and so they were obliged to fix it at Greenwich. How- 
ever, my dear friend, I know a number of people there, and as you wish 
to see ail classes of the community, I will take care that you have the op- 
portunity. In the course of the afternoon I shall write you letters to a 
number of different people in the capital. You shall have them to physi- 
cians, surgeous, apothecaries, attorneys, barristers, judges, tradesmen, 
merchants, aldermen, cardidates, members of parliament, statesmen, 
clerks, councillors, ministers: you shall have a letter to the Lord 
Mayor of London and the first Lord of the Treasury, and I will write 


in such terms to all, that they shall give you as much information as p s 
sible.” 


“ T will take care of that,’”’ said the chevalier, in a manner which Mr. 
Longmore thought somewhat conceited, though, as the reader well 
knows, the foundation of his self-sufficiency lay in his portmanteau; and 
after having repeated his thanks to Mr. Longmore, and suggested a few 
little topics ef consolation in his own peculiai manner, *he chevalier made 
his bow and retired, still unable to make up his mind as to whether the 
first friend he had made on earth was really qualified for a billet to the 
moon or not. 


Taking his way back towards the house of Mr. Longshanks, our wor- 
thy friend was led by curiosity to pass by the ruins of Ivy Hall. A fine, 
dry, gravelly road led up from the little town to the ci-devant dwelling 
of the old philosopher, and the chevalier for the first time enjoyed the 
spectacle of a real English promenade; for, as may be well supposed by 
any one who knows the true character of the people, the news of the 
burning of Mr. Longmofe’s house, enhanced as it was by the report of his 
daughter having perished in the flames, spread universal hilarity and sa- 
tisfaction amongst the inhabitants of the little town. There had not 
been such a thing as a fire in the neighborhood for half a century, and, 
with the exception of a murder or two, a few cases of burglary, a brewer 
being boiled in one of the coppers, a Swiss giantess, Wombwell’s mena- 
gerie, and a treop of equestrians, the good towns-people had not anything 
to amuse themselves with, and to wonder at, for many a long year. All 
the ladies in the town felt actually obliged to Mr. Longmore for setting 
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his house en fire; and there they went along the road, in groupsof twos, 
threes and fours, dressed in all the finery they could get up for the occa- 
sion, and either laughing, talking, or looking solemn, according to the pe- 
culiar sort of affectation of each. Some of the light-hearted were joking 
with each ether gaily, finding nothing in the whole business but an excuse 
for a holiday; others were conversing gravely over the events of the fire, 
and with all the uncharitableness of self-importance were expressing se- 
rious doubts as to whether it would not prove a case of arson. One man 
said that he knew the house and all that it contained to be insured to at 
least double its value (it was not insured at all); another rejoined that 
old Longmore was said to be rich, but he always entertained many doubts 
of the fact. He had heard # whispered, too, that his property was as 
deeply mortgaged as it could bear. Another said it was no wonder, 
when one considered the mint of money that he had spent upon fooleries 
of all kinds—observatories, and teleseopes, and granite columns, and 
transit instruments, and the Lord knows what besides. But just at that 
moment a fourth stepped up to the party who had been enjoying this 
pleasant discussion, and informed them in a low tone that he had just 
heard that a commission was about to be issued, to inquire into the sanity 
of Mr. Lengmore. He had no doubt, he added, that a statute of lunacy 
would be the result. 

“Ho, ho!” said the chevalier, who happened to be near; “ this is 
something in my way;” and approaching with his usual easy and uncon- 
strained air, he joined the party, and made one in the conversation, 
without exciting the slightest wonder at his addressing them, although a 
stranger. 

“ Pray, sir,” he said, addressing the first, “may I ask what makes 
you think that Mr. Longmore’s house and its contents were insured for 
more than the value ?” 

The other laughed, and under the influence of the chevalier’s peculiar 
powers, drew him aside, saying, ‘I don’t really know any thing about 
the matter, but I take it for granted the house is insured; and, in that 
case, old Longmore’s too sharp a fellow not to put the insurance at the 
highest sum he can get.” 

The chevalier then turned to another, who had hinted at Longmore’s 
poverty, and had insinuated a mortgage—“ Pray sir, may I ask,” he 
said, ‘‘ what it is that makes you doubt Mr. Longmore’s wealth ?”’ 

“Why,” cried the gentleman, likewise drawing him aside that tLe 
rest might not hear, “ the truth is, he lent me fifty pounds three or four 
months ago, and did not take an acknowledgment. Now, you know a 
man of that kind can’t be rich long.” 

The chevalier discovered in the same manner that the personage who 
did not wonder that Mr. Longmore was reported to be impoverished, on 
account of the foolish way in which he spent his money, was a lawyer 
in a tolerable way of business, who, having a wife and family, kept a 
faithless little strumpet in a back street of the town, played whist at 
guinea points, and had two or three natural children besides. The gen- 


_ theman who was so bent upon a commission of lunacy had a heredivary 





taint of insanity in his family, and every two or three years established 
his legitimate descent from mad ancestors in the most unequivocal man- 
ner. A very short conversation with him justified Mr. de Lunatico in 
presenting him with a billet forthe moon ; and then turning to the others, 
lw said, ‘I believe in common fairness, gentlemen, I ought to give you 
the same invitation ; for I think that you all admit that whatever may be 
his eccentricities, Mr. Longmore is an excellent and amiable man, whose 
whole conduct towards his neighbors ought to conciliate the regard and 
affection of all rational men, and yet you evidently show that you enter- 
tain towards him feelings exactly the reverse of those which his conduct 
ought to inspire in reasonable beings, which can hardly proceed from any 
thing but a lunatic tendency in your minds. I have therefore many 
doubts whether I ought not to consider you as subjects of the moon, and 
summons you accordingly.” 

“If you do that,” replied one, “ you may summon the whole world ; 
for a great philosopher has said that we always find some cause for satis- 


faction in the misfortunes of our best friends, a maxim you may see ex-. 


| emplifel every day.”’ 


“The gentleman you speak of,” said the chevalier, ‘“ has been up in 
our sphere a longtime. He was considered as a wit, I find, down here; 
but we have put him into the incurable ward of the hospitals for soidi- 
sant philosophers—a term used amongst us to signify a particular spe- 
cies of troublesome idiot. I do not know what you call them down here 
below.”’ 

“The same, the same,” said the last speaker. 


“The two languages 
seem to be very much alike.” 


The chevalier then turned to a group of ladies who, with green and 
lilac ribands, a great deal of lace and other finery, were wending their 
way up towards the scene of the’ fire, enjoying to their hearts’ content 
the malice of pity. Poor little Laura Longmere was the great object of 
theie attack. One declared that she could cry to think of the poor girl 
being cut off in the midst of her vanity and folly. Another said that per- 
haps, after all, it was as well for her; for there was no doubt she was go- 
ing to Marry Mr. fitzurse, while she was in love with Mr. Worrel, and 
all the world knew what would come of that. Another cried, “ marry 
Mr. Fitzurse, indeed! No chance cf that: Mr. Fitzurse was not a mar- 
rying man. All that he wanted was, to play the fool with the girl. If 
he had married, he would have married somebody in a better station of 
life, not such an upstart chit as that. What she wondered at was that 
Mr. Longmore could be such an assas to suffer it. She was very sorry 
for her, indeed, poor thing; and considered it a horrible death to be 
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burnt alive; but after all, if Laura had lived, nothing could have come 
of it but an action for breach of promise of marriage—and perhaps a 
baby.” It was a young unmarried lady of forty-three, and rather thin, 
who spoke. . 

I have said that the chevalier was approaching this party, buthe never 
executed his intention of taking part in their conversation. The cheva- 
lier needs no defence ; for every man hasa right to change his mind each 
five minutes ; indeed, he has seldom any right to keep it. Although re- 
solution isa good thing in its way, yet any one who sees 

“* How chances mock, 


Aud changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors,” 


must be convinced that a man’s purposes, even if they are formed 
upon geod motives at first, which is very seldom the case, must change 
with changing circumstances. The cause of the chevalier’s abandon- 
ing his intention was twofold. First, a stage coach was coming up 
pulled along by four bright thorough-bred cat-like bays, which whirled it 
forward as if it had been drawn by a string of tigers, and most assured- 
ly it would have knocked our respectable friend down, and ran over bim, 
if he had attempted to take the direction which he had at first proposed. 
In the second place, there was a sudden hubbub amongst the string of 
people geing up to see the ruins of Mr. Longmore’s house which at- 


concerned. The first thing he saw was a great movement amongst the 
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named gentleman having been got out of his ted with considerable diffi- 
culty about half-past three in the morning, had been dressed by candle 
light, and by candle light had been primed with the liquors judged ne- 
cessary to carry him through the business of the day. His room had re- 


| mained with the windows closed as if he were sleeping on to his usual 


hour, and the housemaid, who had been properly kept in the dark with 
regard to the proceedings about to take place, had not, of course, ven- 
tured to disturb the sanctity of his repose. Thus the only living things 
in the room during his absence were a few coals which had been thrown 
upon the fire by Tom Hamilton to keep him warm while dressing, which 
flickered and flared, casting fitful and tremulous gleams upon the tumbled 
bed, and the slippers and dressing gown cast down, and the table with 
its array of silver-covered bottles and pots, razors, brushes, combs, and 
boxes of pills. Thus the matter continued for the space of an hour or 
somewhat more; then came a terrible ringing at the great bell of the 
house, and then an immense deal of bustle and confusion in the hall be- 
low and upon the staircase. It was the bustle of feet and not of tongues 
—for very few words were spoken and those ina low tone—and at length 


| the door of the room opened, and four or five men made their way slowly 
| in, carrying upon a cottage door the form of the heir of Outrun Castle.— 


people at the top of the hill; and the next moment he beheld Joey | 


Pike with the agility of a deer threading the mazes of the people on his 
bounding tiptoes, and approaching with a rapidity which could proceed 
from nothing but fear. Even when hurled along, however, like an ar- 
row from a bow, Joey’s distinctive grace and politeness did not aban- 
don him. He twisted round each fat dowager; he darted about to 


avoid running against each pretty lady; if he touched a furbelow or dis- 


composed a sleeve, he exclaimed in the sweetest tone possible, ““ Seuzy;" 


forth,  Pardong.” 


In the meanwhile, distanced by about fifty yards, came rolling down | 


a fat heavy-looking man, with a face like one of the large masks at the | eae ae eee 


door of a masquerade warehouse, with a low-crowned, flat-brimmed hat, 
and with a yellow waistcoat bisected by an immense row of brass buttons, 
covering the fair rotundity of his justice-like stomach. Panting, puff- 
ing, blowing, “larding the lean earth as he went along,” he gave pe 
to Joey Pike, running against every body, begging pardon of nobody, 
and endeavoring to shout forth “stop him, stop him,” but frustrated in 
his efforts so to do, by a certain inopportune hoarseness, which rendered 
the sound produced as inarticulate as the whistling of the wind through 
a keyhole. 

For once, grace, and politeness met their due rewad—every one made 
wa for Joey, nobody budged a step for his pursuer; and indeed, fierce 
and angry were the glances shot at him as he jostled the world while he 
passed along. One gentleman d d him, another cursed him, and 
another raised his stick to knock him down, while a little boy, whom he 
thrust forcibly out of his way, applied in the most classical manner pos- 
sible, as is proved by Pompeii, the tip ofthe thumb on his left hand to 
the apex of his nose, and, extending th® fourth finger, connected the 





wroth, and shook his fist. 


As soon as Joey saw the chevalier he dropped on one knee before 
him, threw back his graceful head and extended his right hand, evi- 


Slowly approaching the bed they laid him dewn upon it, and slipped 
the machine on which they bore him from underneath him—with no great 


= ; m ” 
tracted Mr. de Lunatico’s attention, and in which he soon found himself | ceremony, indeed, but not without that sort of solemn silence which the 


presence of death generally produces, 

The old viscount himself, with his red nightcap and his redder face, 
followed the bearers of his son and took a look at him as he lay, while 
Tom Hamilton gazed over the peer’s shoulder with feelings much less 
pleasant than he liked to express. The peer was rapid in making up his 
mind to most things; he was a man of action rather than words, and his 
oration over his son’s body was not a long one. 

"DPD n me, he’s done for him,” said the viscount, after staring in at 
the foot curtains of the bed for about thirty seconds. ‘ What devilish 





and if he trod upon a toe, he laid his hand upon his heatt and sighed | good shots all those Worrels are. Well, Freddy my boy, I’ll give them 


a touch of limbo for your sake, even if we can’t get them hanged. I say, 
Tom, they ought to hang Worrel; ought they not?—Curse him he shot 


* But, my dear lord,” said Tom Hamilton, “‘ you know you would—” 
“Curse it, hold your tongue,” cried the viscount; “ never mind what 


, I would! At all events we'll send after them and have them into jail. 


Come away, Tom, come away, and let us put the dogs upon the scent; 


_ then we'll have a cutlet and a pint of Madeira by way of consolation.” 


Thus saying he quitted the room, and one by one the men who had 
carried the body in followed the noble lord out—doubtless, with the pur- 


| pose of consoling themselves after his fashion. The door was closed by 


the last of them, and the fire went on flickering round the room as if no- 
thing had been the matter. Who is it that loves or mourns for the 
wicked? 


The room had been closed for about a quarter ofan hour; the news of 
what had occurred had run through the household; the servants’ hall 
was flowing with ale, and the peer’s break fast-room with Madeira, when 
the handle of the lock in the chamber of death turned, the door gently 
opened, and a young girl, in the dress ef a housemaid entered with a 


! noiseless step, and, slow and trembling, approached the side of the bed. 
point thereof with the thumb of the right, whereat the fat man was | 


dently with the view of addressing to him some supplication; but just | 


at that instant, his eyes lighted on the stage coach, and he saw an old 
friend from the village of Outrun on the béx, in the person of the coach- 
man. That gentleman also saw him and his distress; he gathered up 
his tits in a moment, bringing by a magical process, their heads in and 
their haunches out, and with a sudden jerk of his thumb over his left 
shoulder, he indicated to the fugitive the proceeding he was to adopt. 
Tn an instant, Joey was on his feet again, and in another instant, on 
the top of the coach. Crack went the whip, out wert the sixteen 


legs of the horses, like those of a great spider darting at a fly, round | 


went the wheels, and on went the coach. The fat man shook both 
his fists, flashed fire from both his eyes, and whistled out, “stop, stop,” 


adding, when he found himself not attended to, some imprecations of | 


a character not very chaste nor very reverent. The coachman whirled 
his whip gracefully round his head, and suddenly the lash found its 
way round to the posteriors of his interpellator, while at the same time, 
the Jehu screwing up his eye into the- smallest possible space, de- 
manded in a sweet tone, “ who are you?” and also inquired of the gen- 
tleman whether his mother knew he was out, but without waiting for a 


reply to either question, and galloping his horses up the hill as fast 
as they could go. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
The shortest ehapter in the Book—The one that loved him—The 
last Scene of a Tragedy. 
“ The shadows dance upon the wall 
By the still dancing fire-flame made ; 
And now they slumler, moveless all! 
And now they melt to one deep shade!" 
The poet’s description was very applicable to a certain room in Out- 
ran Castle on the morning which witnessed the duel between Harry 
Worrel and the Honorable Frederick Augustus Fitzurse. The latter- 





She came evidently to take a last look of the dead body of her young 
master. What had been the connexion between them matters not. He 
was debauched, licentious, unfaithful, coarse; it was impossible that h» 
could treat any woman well—it was scarcely possible that he could do 
aught but injure, betray, insult, and tyrannise over any one who was in 
his power; but yet it was clear that there was one heart at least that 
loved him. The poor gitl was a pretty creature enough, with a counte- 
nance of no great sense and much timidity, and her whole frame was 
agitated, although, as yet her eyes were tearless. When she had come 
close to the bed, however, and saw the pale face and the blood that dab 
bled it, the tears welled over from ker eyes and rolled silently down her 
cheeks. Then kneeling down by the side of the bed, she murmured, 
“God forgive you and me!’’ and stretching out her arm, she took the 
hand that was next to her and pressed her lips upon it. 

The moment that she had done so she started up, saying to herself in 


, a low voice and with a look of utter astonishment, “ I never knew that 


a dead man’s hand was warm!”’ 


After thus speaking, she stood and gazed for an instant or two with a 
troubled and doubtful look, and then thrust her hand under her young 
master’s waistcoat. The agitation of her countenance became extreme, 
but a gleam of joy mingled with the troubled emotions that crossed it, 
like the rays of sunshine struggling with the clouds of a stormysky. She 
then drew her hand suddenly back and gazed again, and then bent down 
her head till the curls of her hair fell upon his forehead, and her cheek 
almest touched his lips, while her eye fixed vacantly upon the other side 
of the reom, gazing with eager intensity at nothing. The next instant 
she cried, ‘It is his breath!’’ and then giving a loud and piercing cry, 
she rushed to the door and thence to the top of the stairs, where she ut- 
tered shriek after shriek, till the whale household came running to know 
what was the matter. It seemed as if the poor girl had lost all power 
to do any thing but scream, for to the first questions addressed to her 
such was her only reply; but, as they demanded angrily and eagerly, 
‘* What ails you, Jane? what ails you?” she stamped her foot impa- 
tiently, exclaiming, “‘ He is not dead! he breathes !’ and down she fell 
herself as pale, or paler, than him whom she had just left. 

(To be continued. ). 
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The natural tendency of the human mind to admire the performers of 
illustrious actions, and to forgive the faults of the historian in considera- 
tion of the great qualities of his hero, must have contributed very much 
to the astonishing approbation with which my friends and ¢ompanions 
received my account of Fluffy Jack. Whether the energetic measures 
adopted by Mr. Mullins in my behalf had any thing to do with the flat- 
tering unanimity which now prevailed in our sociecy, I am not prepared 
to say; I shall only remark that it is an inestimable advantage for an 
author to have a powerful friend—a gentleman who will not only see no 
faults himself, but will wage undying war against any person who de- 
tects the slightest flaw. Such friendly critic I experienced in Mr. Mul- 
lina, who undertook to wop any man of his weight who didn’t confess 
that the narrative of Mr. Winnles’s adventures was the most admirable 
composition in the Exslish language. Mr. Mullins, I have before ob- 
served, is prodigiously strong, and a perfect master of the art of self- 
defence ; and I was therefore unanimously declared to be the greatest 
author of ancient or modern times. It is probably not the first time in 
the history of English literature that the strength and resolution of a 
critic have made the fame of an author; for I have made the remark 
from my own personal experience, that an Englishman uniformly acts on 
the philosophical principle of a division of labor, and allows the tailor 
to make his clothes, the cook to dress his dinner, and the critic to fur- 
nish his judgment. And exactly in the same way as he feels a personal 

ride in the correct fit of Stultz, and the savory skill of his domestic Ude, 
plumes himself on the infallibility of his literary opinions—though per- 
haps as incapable himself of criticising as of ceoking a French dinner, 
or cutting outa surtout. The only misfortune in my case is, that the in- 
fluence of the respected Mullins does not extend beyond his own imme 
diate sphere—so that I am perhaps in the situatiun of the literary protegé 
of some country newspaper, who, on the strength of great laudations in 
the leading article, is considered by the old ladies of a whole country 
town on a level with the Lockharts and Wilsons of the rest of the world. 
Let me therefore study humility amid all this din of praise, and attribute 
a portion even of Mr. Mullins’s enthusiasm to the fact, that he is generally 
most decided in his commendations when the cold-without, with which 
he invigorates his eloquence, is drunk at my expense. 

There was an interval of several weeks, during which I was much en- 
gaged with my professional duties, between the reading of my last bio- 
graphy and the next meeting of any considerable number of vur society. 
We were dispersed in a great variety of directions, and it was only as 
the course of my journey drew me near Manchester, where I anticipated 
a very full assemblage, that I began to make preparations for another 
contribution to the literature of our cireuit. So far from finding any dif- 
ficulty in collecting materials, my only embarrassment was the selection 
of a subject, from the immense number of candidates who were submit- 
ted to my choice. Every person was anxious, apparently, for the honor 
of his predecessor, and some went even so far as to hint at retiring from 
the society, in order to be themselves the heroes of my succeeding histo- 
ries, promising me ample details of their lives and adventures; but I 
determined to follow my own course, and to devote my attention to res- 
cuing from oblivien the fate and fortunes of those who had left our cir- 
cuit for some years, and to leave the present members altogether un- 
touched. With this view I resolved to address myself to my worthy 
friend Mr. Piper, requesting him to favor me with as many details as 
he was able of the circumstances attending the appearance amongst us 
of a very young gentleman, which had.created a great sensation, many 
years before most of the present members had joined the society, and 
whose memory was still preserved among us by the reputation he had 
left, of being the handsomest fellow ever seen upon the road, and the 
nickname to which his rank entitled him, of the “ Court Card.” Mr. 
Piper was highly gratified with the opportunity I afforded him of getting 
quit of an immense weight of anecdote which had pressed upon him for 
many years; fcr he is unfortunately not gifted with eloquence in propor- 
tion to his information—his voice is weak and his modesty very remark- 
able—so that he has never had it in his power to entertain the circuit 
with his reminiscences; the conversation there, as in most other places, 
being monopolized by gentlemen of powerful lungs and no bashfulness. 
The Court Card is, therefore, the hero of the following narrative, which, 
retaining all the facts communicated to me by my friend, I have taken the 
liberty of arranging in my own way; and this hint will pethaps be suffi- 
cient to account for a circumstance which at first sight might appear 
singular, that the story commences many years before the Court Card, 
or any other personages of the story, had any connexion with this honor- 
able society. 


THE COURT CARD. 


CHAPTER I. 

On the evening of the 10th day of September, 1804, it was very evi- 
dent that great events were expected in the fine eld manor-house of 
Eresby. A splendid building it had been in the days of its first propri- 
etors, with grand corridors and lofty halls—with rich tapestries 
hung over the walls, and grotesquely-carved ornaments on the oak raft- 
ers of the ceilings ; but time had had its usual effect on Eresby Manor, 


as well as on inferior things, and it had long fallen from its high estate, 
and settled inte a sort of nondescript building, between a farm-house and 
a ruin, never visited by its proprietor, and occasionally let by the tenant 
of the estate, who resided in a modern mansion -at a great distance, to 
any one who was not deterred from inhabiting it by its extreme loneli- 
ness and its very dilapidated condition. It lies in a deep valley in one 
of the most beautiful districts of Devonshire, within a mile of the love- 
liest of all inland seas, the Bristol channel; and is surrounded on all 
sides by the most splendid scenery in England. But it was not the 
loveliness of the scenery that had tempted its present occupier to make 
it his abode ; he seemed to have little appreciation of the natural ad- 
vantages it possessed, except in so far as they extended his sports—for 
the gun and the fishing.rod seemed the principal objects of his attention; 
and by limiting his thoughts to these two admirable companions, he ap- 
peared to be totally independent of any other society. The inhabitants 
of a straggling line of houses which occupied the whole course of the 
valley downwards to the sea, had at first wondered what could induce a 
gentleman of Mr. Auriol’s appearance to take up his quarters at the old 
manor; but gradually he had become a portion of their neighborhood— 
as much so, indeed, as the old manor itself-—and they would have now 
been equally astonished if Mr. Auriol had ceased to occupy the house. 
His wite was seldom seen among the villagers; she seemed either very 
proud, or in very bad health; but still, as all that was known of her was 
her kindness to the poor when they were in distress, the coldness of her 
manner was forgiven, and the lady at the old house was quite as popular 
as her husband. They had now been settled at Eresby five or six years. 
They had seen nobody—for there are no families resident within several 
miles of the valley—except occasionally the clergyman of the parish, 
who, perhaps, called on them more as a professional duty than as a 
neighborly compliment. And therefore, the events, whatever they were, 
which were now about to take place, were only of importance to the 
very limited circle in the neighborhood of the house. 

Mr. Auriol sat beside a glorious wood fire, which was roaring and 
flashing up the prodigious chimney of the great dising-ronm, and 
throwing a fitful light on the prominent carvings on the rafters, leaving 
the deep recesses of the wainscoting in darkness—a poker, that most ines- 
timable comforter of the afflicted, companion of the lonely, and refuge of 
the idle was from time to time vigorously applied to the larger logs, and 
that healthful occupation, alternated at intervals with a rapid walk 
through the immense apartment, served to work off some of the ner- 
vous excitement under which he was evidently laboring. He even went 
so far as to open the door, and listen in the deserted corridor, but it 
was impossible to hear any thing but the whistling of the autumn wind 
among the turnings and twistings of the passage. At last, as if unable 
to restrain himself any longer, he rang a large hand-bell, which,stood in 
a small niche beside the door, and, as if satisfied with what he had done, 
returned to his employment of stirring up the fire. 

The door in a short time was gently opened, and a little thick-set, 
rough-featured man walked towards the fire-place on tip-toe. 

“It’s allright, sir,” he said. ‘I thought I’d just come up and tell 
you so myself. Never saw any thing going on better in my life.” 

“He! Mr. Hookey,” said Mr. Auriol; you're very good to take so 
much trouble—but be careful, #r,” he added, “your responsibility on 
this occasion is awful, and failure may be attended with most appalling 
consequences.” 

Mr Hookey seemed struck with alarm at these pompously spoken 
words of Mr. Auricl. 

“ Responsibility—consequences, sir?—I hope you don’t-—-’pon my 
word, sir, [ don’t know” 

“ Yes, sir, if you fail toexert your utmost skill--but no, it is teo 
dreadful to contemplate the possibility of disappointment. I have al- 
ways felt aconviction that a line that traced upwards through seven hun- 
dred years ef fame and power, would not be allowed to fail—I knew it! 
And now, after seven years of marriage—of hope delayed—to have my 
expectations gratified! I view it as an interposition of Providence, sir, 
and am grateful accordingly.” 

** You’se great reason, Mr. Auriol,” replied Mr. Hookey; ‘“’twas the 
luckiest thing in the world I had settled at Risby-on-the-Sea, sir—you 
wouldn’t have found another practitioner, sir--and you couldn’t have 
been luckier in a lady’s maid, sir. I thinks Miss Gribble a perfect trea- 
sure, sir.” S 

‘* My wife has great confidence in her,’’ said Mr. Auriol, in a tone 
which showed that he did not share his wife’s opinion of the merits of 
her attendant. ‘‘Is she better now ? he added; ‘‘’tis a pity she’s so ill 
at this agitating moment.” 

‘She’il kill herself, sir,” replied Mr. Hookey, ‘out of sheer regard to 
her lady. She'll be ill after it—I’m sure she will; but I'll order her to 
bed the moment the affair is over, and treat her as if she was as much 
an invalid as her missus. She’s a perfect treasure, she is; aud if I was 
a gentleman—a rich man | mean--I don’t know whatI wouldn't do to 
Miss Gribble—I don’t indeed, sir.” 

But Mr. Auriol was too deep in his own contemplations to pay much 
attention to the panegyrics of the voluble Mr. Hookey. 

“Hadn’t you better go?” he said, ina tone which showed he was 
somewhat tired of his companion. 

“Quite right, sir,’”’ replied that worthy gentleman, slipping out in the 
same noiseless manner as he had entered; “things are drawing so close 
I can’t be spared from my pest. It’s a maxim with me--it ought to be 





so with all medical men, sir—never, on any account, or at any time”’ 
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“To waste a moment in ‘ words when action’ is needed,” interposed 
Mr. Aurivl; ‘retire, sir--a chattering ignorant blockhead,” he added, 
when hiscommand had been obeyed, and he was reduced once more to 
the society of the poker; ‘but fortunately he has had great experience 
in matters of this kind, and all will go well. ‘Twill be bad news for 
my lordly cousin at Lindores. He has been married twenty years, and 
has no children. How he’ll envy my happiness. If it kills him, why” 

a prodigious thump on a refractory log concluded the sentence; but 
it was very evident how the speech would have ended, if it had found 
vent in words. It was indeed a great day for Mr. Auriol, Born of a 
younger branch of a noble Scottish house, a number of intermediate 
deaths had made him next heir to the title and estates of Lindores, when 
he was simply a lieutenant in a regiment of the line. The chief of the 
family, with the predigposition—which he showed in common with most 
porate hate his sbleanton, was by no means soothed by the first pro- 

ings of Me. Auriol. He received a legal notice from that gentle- 
man not to proceed with some improvements on one of the estates, which 
some indiscreet friend had persuaded him would be hurtful to his inte- 
rest. Lord Lindores vowed vengeance against the upstart relation, of 
whos» very existence he had been ignorant till the extinction of another 
branch of the family, and a deadly feud existed between the cousins: 
for Mr. Auriol, coming suddenly into such dazzling expectations, was 
filled with too great an idea of his own consequence to sudmit to any con- 
cession. He married the portionless daughter of an English baronet, 
sold out from the army, and retired, as we have seen, to the cheap soli- 
tude of Eresby manor. Mrs. Auriol had been a beauty, and had married 
the handsome lieutenant for love. Eresby at first, tc a woman with no 
resources, who had been the ornament of ball-rooms, and had always felt 
miserable when alone, was worse than a nunnery ora prison. Love ina 
cottage, that she had pictured to herself in her dreams of romance, was 
a very different thing from matrimony in aa old ruin, with three hundred 
a year. Discontent made her fretful—her fretfulness made her husband 
unhappy; and though she still retained the inclination to please him, she 
had gotso much out of the way of it, that she had nearly lost the power. 
She became cold in her manner toevery body--evento her husband. But 
as itis impossible to exist without some person to share one’s confidence, 
and as she had long found it impossible to rely entirely on Mr. Auriol, 
she had made more a companion than a servant of Miss Gribble, who 
had officiated as her maid. Solitude gives a great advantage toa clever 
designing woman over a weak one; and in a short time the positions of 
these two women were exchanged in every thing but in name. The la- 
dy was under Miss Gribble’s authority; and found it an iron yoke, 
which it would have been impossible to break, if she had energy enough 
to wish to try it. But of that there was no danger. Weak natures de- 
light in being guided; and to Miss Auriol emancipation would have been 
cruelty. Even the approaching event, which was to crown Mr. Auriol’s 
felicity, had no effect in suftening her manner towards him. All his 
pristine tenderness was re-awakened ; he saw a bright era of rank and 
honor opening before him ;—he forgot all her chillness, and forgave eve- 
ry thing in the gladness of his gratified ambition; but she repelled him 
with coldness and reserve, and devoted herself more than ever to the so- 
ciety of her maid. Mr. Auriol took to his fishing-rod and his gun again, 
and ceased from any further demonstrations of his affection. Married 
people’s love is more tried by solitude than by misfortune. Domestic 
happiness always flourishes most in a populous neigkborhood. Perhaps 
these thoughts were passing through Mr. Auriol’s mind, for he was evi- 
dently in deep thought. 

“ All right, sir!’ exclaimed our medical acquaintance, Mr. Hookey, 
rushing into the room; “ finest baby as ever was seen.” 

“What is it?” enquired Mr. Auriol. 

** A boy, sir; your quite right, sir—a reg’lar trump, sir.” 

“Thank God!” said Mr. Auriol solemnly, and covering his eyes with 
his hand. “Is it likely to live?” 

“Live! what's to make it die, sir?--I'll insure it’s life for seventy 
years——it’s an immense long-lived child, sir—shouldn’t be surprised if it 
lived te a hundred, sir.” 


Mr. Auriol looked in the face of the excited practitioner, and saw 
very evident symptoms of his extraordinary exertions. Other people 
might have supposed that brandy and water had something to do with 
the red cheek and flaming eye; but no suspicion crossed Mr. Auriol’s 
mind. He went to a table at the side of the firé, and filled up two glas- 
ses with wine. He gave one to Mr. Hookey, and said, “I drink the 
health of Sholto Archibald Auriol, the future Lord Lindores ” 

“ Quite right, sir,” said Mr. Hookey, emptying his glass; ‘‘ I say amen 
to that—it’s easier than saying the name, sir—amen.”’ 








CHAPTER II. 


Year after year Poor on, and still the old manor of Eresby was the 
residence of Mr. Auriol. Some slight change had taken place in its ap- 
pearance ; for the loud voices of children were ringing through the old 
halls, tlie tapestries that used to hang in idle tatters were mended, a few 
articles of modern furniture introduced, and flowers were again culti- 
vated in the long deserted garden. Yet, in spite of these improvements, 
and the companionship of Sholto Archibald and his little brother Walter, 
who was little more than a year younger, Mr. Auriol found his situation 
almost as solitary as before. His wife had become more melancholy 
every year, and more under subjection to Miss Gribble; and if it had 
not been for the friendship that had sprung up between the young peo- 
ple and the children of Mr. Waters, the clergyman, who resided at Ral- 


ston, about three miles farther down the coast, the retirement of the 
place would have been insupportable. A boy and girl composed the fa- 
mily at the parsonage—the boy the same age as Walter, and the girl a 
few years younger. A beautiful sight it was of a fine summer evening, 
to see Walter Auriol, and Henry and Emma Waters, in the old garden 
at Eresby Manor, their light forms and gay laughter contrasting strange- 
ly with the meuldering walls and moss-grown sundial. All day long the 
three happy children seemed never to tire of running all over the choked- 
up aileys, and down to the brook that hid itself among the thick foliage 
of the old orchard ; the elder brother, in the mean time, was instructed 
to think above these childish amusements, and Miss Gribble would have 
thought it beneath him to associate with the children of a simple vicar ; 
accordingly, the young gentleman rarely joined them, unless to interfere 
with their sports—to show his superiority by making himself as disa- 
greeable as possible. Fortunately He aters discovered that the fu- 
ture noble was not so heroic as his rank would have required, and ad- 
ministered a drubbing that made him fly for protection to Miss Gribble ; 
but he and his sister were instantly banished from the old manor by that 
irate virago, and the life of young Walter made miserable by the loss of 
his companions. Mr. Auriol would fain have interfered; but by long ha- 
bitude he was so reconciled to the idea of sacrificing every thing for the 
sake of the heir of his name and honors, that he took no steps in the bu- 
siness. It was therefore left to the benevolent Mr. Waters himself to 
soften the offended dignity of Miss Gribble by humble apologies, and by 
commanding his son to make his excuses to the injured tyrant; and after 
a while the ancient state of amity was restored. But there still lingered 
in the magnanimous bosom of Sholto a hatred mixed with fear—the bit- 
terest hatred of all—towards both Henry Waters and his brother. But 
the two went on in their amusements, caring very little for his wrath; 
and at last, to the great delight of both parties, Mr. Waters called one 
day at the manor, and offered, if Mr. Auriol would entrust him with 
young Walter, to educate him along with his son. Walter was soon 
transferred to the parsonage, and only occasionally ran over to the ma- 
nor. His reception on these occasions was not such as to endear his 
home to him very much. His brother was sulky and gloemy; Miss 
Gribble managed always to keep him from being alone with his mother ; 
and his father was so absorbed in the contemplation ef the future gran- 
deur of his eldest son, that he paid no attention to the younger. Strange 
power of paternal pride! for Hyperion and a satyr were not more unlike 
than the two boys. The eldest was a short, square-built, low-featured 
individual, with harsh manners, and the vanity that consumed him im- 
pressed upon his whole appearance; while the other was a fine open- 
countenanced bold eyed boy, uniting in himself the peculiar beauty of 
both his parents. If he could have seen the glow that came to the wast- 
ed cheek of his mother, and gave a new brightness to her eye when she 
saw him; if he had seen the pride that filled her as she heard his praises 
from Mr. Waters; and had seen at the same time the timid look she di- 
rected to Miss Gribble, who had now risen to be recognized as her friend 
and companion, he would not have left her, as he now too often did, with 
his heart bursting with sorrow at the coldness of her manner. He would 
have fel: that she loved him; and would have known that she was only 
prevented from making him aware of the full extent of her tenderness, 
by a fear of being accused by Miss Gribble of neglecting her eldest son = 
for there are some low creatures who heap every thing on their favor- 
ites, and regard attention to another as an injustice to themselves. 

“« Oh, very well marm, I see how it is!’’ she said; “it’s very evident 
to every body who you likes.” 

“Can you wonder at my liking Walter?” replied the lady submis- 
sively. 

“Me wonder? Oh no; far be it from me to wonder at any thing of 
the kind! Mr. Walter is far handsomer than the other—his brother, 
marm; his eldest brother—him as will be lord, marm. I’m not a-going 
to deny that; nor to wonder at it. Ohno! I only gives you notice that 
every body is a remarking of it—and it looks so unnatural not to like the 
heir the best—it is indeed, marm. I only advise you to hide your pre- 
ference a little better, marm—that’s all that I ever ventures to do—Won- 
der, marm? Oh ne!” 


. 

“ Well, don’t I always show my preference to Sholto? Don’t I keep 
the other away from me? and treat him coldly—harshly—till sometimes 
I ask myself, can I be his mother?” 


“ And what do you answer when you asks yourself that ’ere question, 
marm? Do you answer in the affirmative, as the Reverend Mr. Curs- 
andhow!l at the chapel says—or do you answer in the negative? I ad- 
vises you not to ask such extraordinary questions, marm, but pay a little 
more attention to your eldest born, that’s what I advises—and moreover, 
and notwithstanding, as Mr. Cursandhowl says, he’s worth a million of 
that saucy jackanapes, and I thinks he would be better behaved if he 
stayed more constant at the house of the man of sin, as Mr. Cursand- 
howl calls that wolf in sheep’s clothing, Mr. Waters—and did not keep 
running over here once or twice a fortnight. My young lord don’t like 
it; and when the title comes, will keep him cut of his sight—that I’m 
sure of, marm.” 

“T haven’t seen him—no—not for a month,” faltered the mother. _ 

| “Yes; but then you see Sholto every day—you can gaze in his beauti- 
ful face, and look in his beautiful eyes, and hear his beautiful voice. If 
ever there was a lord’s son an angel, it’s him as will be young Lord Lin- 
dores. I don’t think I ever sees you a-kissing him. I really advises 
you, marm, to kiss the dear bey. It would look so motherly, marm ; it 
would indeed.”’ Mrs. Auriol made no answer, but tears came to her 
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eyes, and the amiable Miss Gribble pursued her triumph. “Oh! you're 
always so rendy a-crying when I stands up for the eldest son; but I 
thinks it’s my duty, marm, or the dear child would be neglected alto- 
gether. He has no friends but me, marm—no, not his own father and 
mother, marm, and that’s what it is that makes me always take his part ; 
and here he comes, marm; I hears his foot in the passage.” 

Mr. Sholto Archibald Auriol here entered the recom. He was now 
sixteen years of age, and might easily have passed for half a-dozen years 
older. 

“Come in, my dear young master,” said Miss Gribble; “ your mother 
was just a-saying she was a-longing to see you—wasn’t you, marm ?”’ 

“‘Where’s father?” said the youth, without paying any attention to 
Miss Gribble’s address. ‘I don’t care whether she was longing to see 
me or not—where’s father, I say 7” 

“He has gone over to the parsonage, to bring the boys and Emma 
back with him,” said Mrs. Auriol. 

“* Always the way. Whatare these Waterses always dving here ?” 

“ That’s the exact same thing as I was a-saying, sir, to your mother; 
it’s a providendial croincidence, as Mr. Cursandhowl says” 

“Hold your tongue about such a low-born rascal,” replied the youth. 
“A man wants to see father on business, he says, of importance” 

“‘Hadn’t you better walk over to the parsonage, and bring them 
home?” said Mrs. Auriol. 

“Me!” replied the son; “I'll do nothing of the kind; a pretty thing 
to ask me to do—to go over to the parsonage, as if I was a common 
messenger!” 

‘A pretty thing, indeed, marm,” chimed in Miss Gribble, “‘ as my 
‘young master says, He has more pride, marm, than to demean himself 
in any way of the kind. He knows his station, marm, and I have 
always taught him never to let any body else forget it, marm, and that’s 
more.” 

“But the business is of importance,” said Mrs. Auriol. ‘‘ Where does 
the man come from 1?” 

“What should I know?” replied Mr. Sholto. “Do you think I talk 
to such fellows ?” 

“Well, some one had better be sent for Mr. Auriol. He was to be 
back by twelve o’clock, and it’s now nearly one. Are you sure they are 
not in the garden?” 

“‘T don’t know—and don’t care,” said the youth as he stalked out of 
the room. But whether from curiosity about the business of importance, 
whatever it was, or for the opportunity of being unciyil to his brother 
and the Waterses, he lounged towards the garden. At the end of the 
main walk he saw the party assembled; Mr. Waters was among them; 
and the three young people were apparently as happy as youth and fine 
weather could make them. Mr. Auriol was in conversation with Mr. 
Waters, when a sudden cessation in the joyous exclamations of the two 
attracted his attention. He looked down the walk and saw Sholto ap- 
proaching, followed at no great distance by the stranger who had asked 
to see him; and had been directed towards the garden as the likeliest 
place to find him. 

‘‘ This man wants to see you,” said Sholto, placing his foot at the 
same time on a bunch of flowers which Emma had gathered to carry 
home. 

“ Who is it?” inquired Mr. Auriol, whose solitude had made him too 
mervous to receive any one without trepidation. 

“ What should I know ?”’ replied the graceful youth ; “ can’t you ask 
nim ?”’ 

The stranger by this time approached, and lifted his hat with a pro- 
found obeisance. 


“I’m sent here by the great W. S.’s of Edinbro, Multiplepoindings 
and Hornings—ye’ll maybe hae heard tell o’ them—they’re weel kent in 
the Court o’ Session—to tell ye that Lord Lindores is dead—” 

“« Ts it possible ?”’ exclaimed the astonished auditor. 


“‘ There’s nae doubt on that pint. Here’s a legal certification of the 
demise ; and our offish has ta’en possession till your lordship gangs down 
to the Castle. 


It was the first time Mr. Auriol had been addressed by his title, and 
he started. He had some thoughts of diving into his pecket for half a 
crown to reward the messenger ; but on reflecting that Messrs. Multiple- 
yeciinee and Co. would probably take good care of themselves in their 

ill, he resolved to save the useless expense. 


“¢ This is quite unexpected. What would you advise me to do, Mr. 
Waters ?” 

“Your lordship should lose no time in entering on possession. I 
should recommend your going to Edinvurgh immediately, to put yourself 
in communication with your agents. There will probably be a number 
of forms to go through; and whenever the businees part of the arrange- 
ment is completed, I shall be very happy to go down as escort to Lady 
Lindores.” 

“ Nobody wants any service of the kind,” interposed Sholto. 
**Mother can take good care enough of herself; and cold Gribble can 
manage it all.” 

aa oa poser nie mee Mr. Waters for his offer, Sholto.”’ 

“Why should [?—His journey would be at our expense, I s’pose— 
and I won’t have it; and that's ane.” r 

“I’m aftaid we must not contradict the Master of Lindores,” said his 


lordship apologetically, “on this happy occasion. I think 1 shall start 
th's very hour.” 








“I’ve gotten a poshaise at the yett,,’ said the messenger; “if you like 
we can get in’t as far as Brunstiple.”’ 

“Lord Lindores and I shall go inside,”’ said Sholto; “and, as for you, 
you can either walk or hang on behind, whichever you like.” 

‘‘T would like to ken wha ye are, young man, afore [ answer the ob- 
servations you’ye made to the society. Ye’ll be the wallet, may be, or 
his lordship’s body futman? Noo, if such is the case, I gie ye fair no- 
tice, that if ever yer ugly mouth is opened—” 

“‘ That is my son, sir,’ interrupted Lord Lindores, who dreaded the 
belligerent propensities ef the Scotch messenger—‘‘ my eldest son, sir; 
the Master of Lindores.”’ 

‘‘ That! I wadna hae believed it; but, if such is the case, I humbly 
ask his pardon; and beg to assure him, if I hadna been misled by his 
behaviour and appearance, I wadna hae treated him with such disre- 
spect. But we shouldna lose time with clishmaclavers. The suner your 
lordship gets downto the north, the better for a’ concerned.” 

“ You are quite right Mr.—ah—ah !” 

“« Morrison’s my name—George or Geordic—it’s a’ the same thing in 
the north.” 

“Well, Mr. Morrison, I shall merely go and announce this im- 
portant intelligence to my wife; and we shall then start imme- 
diately.” 

“‘Peremptorie et sine mora; and that’s baith good sense and good 
Latin,’ replied the legal Mr. Morrison, as, along with the rest of the 
party, he proceeded to the house. 

In the great dark dining-room they found Lady Lindores propped up. 
in a large old-fashioned arm-chair, and Miss Gribble, as usual, at her 
side. 

““T’ve come to wish you joy, my dear,” said Lord Lindores, holding 
out his hand; “‘and to present our two boys to you in their new rank— 
the Master of Lindores, and the Honorable Walter Auriol. My cousin 
is dead, and I have succeeded to the title and estate.’ 

By a great effort the lady raised herself in her chair, and, holding out 
her arm, said, ‘‘ Come to me—come to me.” 

Her eyes were fixed on Walter; but Miss Gribble interposed with her 
sharp shrill voice. 

“‘ Sholto, go to your mother. It was Sholto you called, marm—your 
eldest son—I think I was right, marm—warn’t I ?”’ 

““T don’t want to go to her,” said Sholto. ‘I hate all that sert of 
nonsense*”’ . 

But Walter had flung himself into his mother’s arms. 

“‘ Very well, marm—very nat’ral, indeed,” continued Miss Gribble : 
“‘ You’re always a-kissing that favorite boy of yours, and neglecting my 
young lord—people notices it, I assure ye, marm.’’ But the effort had 
been too great for the invalid’s strength; and Miss Gribble’s indignant 
eloquence fell upon unhearing ears. 


CHAPTER III. 


About eight years after these events, a traveller arrived by coach at a 
village in the north of Scotland, and after depositing a carpet-bag of very 
slender ‘dimensions in the bar of the humble Public, proceeded up a 
splendid avenue towards a noble house in the centre of a park. e 
deer were resting under the fine old trees, and the pedestrian himself was 
the only object in motion in all the landscape. It was not long, however,. 
before another figure was seen coming in the opposite direction, looking 
anxicusly forward, as if in expectation of a meeting; and at a bend of 
the avenue the woman—for to the softer sex the individual evidently be- 
longed—turned aside towards a clump of trees, to which she was soon 
followed by the other. 

‘“* You've come, I see,” said the sharp voice of Miss Gribble—“ it 
would have been better if you had stayed away.” 

‘“‘ You’re quite right, my dear—quite right in saying that I’ve come,” 
—answered the man ; “ but about the other part of your speech time wilb 
show.” 

‘¢ Well, what do you want ?” 


““ Money—lots of it, and soon.—Come, come, old gal, this here aint 
the way to receive an affectionate, loving, tender hus—”’ 

“ Silence!” almost shrieked the bashful Miss Gribble—‘ remember 
your engagement. What money do you want? You've had all I cam. 
scrape together already.” 

‘Gammon that is;—I say again, that ’ere’s gammon ; and, to make 
matters perfectly secure, I repeat it for the third and last time, that ’ere- 
is gammon. Now do you understand 1” 

“What canI do? My lord is so close, and my lady wont stand it much. 
longer—”’ 

““ Why, how much has the young cove at Oxford ?” 

“ Four hundred a-year It was to have been six, but Sholte persuaded. 
his father to give him two of it.” 

“He did, did he? he’s a clever ’un, that ’ere. Then I 'spose he gets 
on precious well himself. What's the ticket for him?” 

. « He has a thousand a-year independent—and his brother’s two lun-. 
red—’ 

*« And the run of the house ?—Then I'll tell you what I wants. I 
must have three hundred a-year paid reg’lar, or I'll publish our certifi- 
cate, and have you away to k house for me, like a honest woman 
should. You've laid by a trifle, I ’spose?”’ 

“ Not a penny.—That boy would beguile a bird from a tree, and never: 
leaves me a shilling.” 

“* What boy?” 
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“ Sholto.” 
“ He’d be a rare hand at the poaching, if he’s such a clever ’un at 
getting the birds from their perch. But see that I don’t play a trick with 
the perches you’re all on here, if you don’t 7 up handsome, as I 
have told you. What's three hundred a-year? hy, nothing. Sholto 
-could pay it all himself, and never feel the loss. But as I likes that ’ere 
feller—I do indeed, Hannah—I’ll let him off easy. Let him pay two 
hundred, and the young blood at Oxford, one. And any little thing extra 
I may want must come from you; and I know you won’t grudge it, will 
you, old gal?” 

“T tell vou it’s impossible.—Sholto is above my management.” 

“ Then you must serew the old lady.” 

“I have told you she can’t bear it long. She'll die.” 

“You're quite right, my dear. Always so sensible,—and if she dies 
—what then?” 

“« Even as it is, he hates me; and wants to turn me out of the castle.” 

“ He does, does he ?—I like him.—He’s a trump. And do you think 
-of going, Hannah? If you do, your faithful Joseph’s arms are open to 
receive you—and his purse empty; Hannah—I conclude you don’t in- 
‘tend to leave the castle ?”’ 

“He may drive me” 

“Oh no, he mayn’t—I know better than that!” said the man, with a 
lew laugh. “Yeur roots are pretty deep in the soil here; and a rare 
good soil it seems. I shouldn’t care to be transplanted here myself. Do 
you think I should flourish, Hannah? But come, my dear, do you agree 
to what I ask?” 

“T can’t, I tell you. I can’t raise half the money. Will you take a 
hundred «very year? I think I could give you that.” 

“ Do you think me a fool, Hannah? I never used to be thought so.— 
Nofno, once for all, is it a bargain—yes or no?” 

“T tell you it can’t be done. My lady bas sold her jewels already to 
supply you. What have you done with the money ?”’ 

“ Think of my charities, Hannah—with all my subscribings to useful 
knowledges, and orphan asylumns, and all the societies—you don’t know 
nothing about the pleasures of them praiseworthy actions,” said the man 
with a sneer—‘‘ Do you think money can lastaman forever? But don’t 
arifle any longer. The money I must have. If you don’t get it me I 
must raise it myself. Can I see your mistress?” 

“« My lady you means—no.”’ 

“Oh, you're positive ?—]’m_not to see her?” 

‘« No—you shan’t see her,”’ said Miss Gribble. 

“Then I’m afraid our marriage can’t be kept secret much longer,” 
said the man; “and you'll have to change your name, my bride, my 
deautiful,” he added, putting his arm round her waist. 

“[ shall deny every thing. You've no proof.” 

“T’ve proof of that, Hannah, and a few queer things besides. Bess 
Hallet, our charming bridesmaid, is still alive. I saw her at Eresby a 
amonth ago. Can I see your mistress, I say?” 

“You'll only see a corpse if you foree your way into her room. She’s 
so weak, the smallest atart would kill her.” 

“Well, I recollects when I was in the medical profession, I had no 
objection to see a interesting subject. But I’ve given up them scientific 
pursuits, and limit my labors to the brute creation, and will therefore see 
the young lord. It would really be a pleasure to meet him; he must be 
such a reg’lar swell. Them highborn chaps always is—only they're rai- 
ther inclined to look down on the plebeians, as if they were only fit to be 
walked on. I will see him” 
“Oh no—for any sake—for my sake” 


“Oh, goodness me!—why didn’t you mention it afore? For your 
sake? What a sweet gal you are, Hannah! I’msure you'll dub up that 
’ere three hundred pounds. I needs it, [ assure you. I’m going into 
partnership in a very grand concern, and want to appear the perfect gen- 
tleman that I am in reality; related, by George, to half the noble fami- 
dies in the kingdom. Have we any marquises in our family, Hannah? 
If we have, name them, that I mayn’t appear uncivil to our con- 
nexions.” 

“Oh, how can you talk so, knowing the situation we are in?” 


“ A very good situation it is, Hannah; so just let me see the young 
nobleman. I am sure he wouldn't hesitate to adva such a trifle to 
‘such a regular aristocratic individual as your doting hus’”—— 


“Yoicks! yoicks!”’ cried a voice at this moment, which Miss Gribble 


in an agony of apprehension recognized to be that of the Master of 
Lindores. ‘“ Ferret ’em out, Rover! at ’em, Neptune! I saw a bonnet 
in this copse, and a he fellew close beside it. Ride round, George,” he 
continued to his attendant, who was also on horseback; “the rascal is 
perhaps setting snares. Yoicks! yoicks! set the dogs on the woman; 
tear her down, Rover!” The dogs rushed up the little footpath that led 
into the copse, while the manly sportsman rode round and round, crack- 
ing his whip and hallooing them on. The agitated Gribble ran for pro- 
tection close to her companion, who, with a couple of blows with a stout 
stick he held in his hand, sent the two dogs howling out of the covert.— 
As if his blood was up from the encounter, he pursued the retreating as- 
sailants down the walk, and at the end of it perceived his way blocked 
up by Sholto and his horse. He rushed forward, and seizing the rein, 
raised his stick. ‘‘ You cowardly scoundrel,” he said, “ how dare you 
set your dogs on me?” 

‘Hold! hold!” cried the young lord. “George! whip him off—the 
aman will murder me.” 

“*Twould serve you right if I did, you unnatural whelp; but as I 
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can make more use of you if you live, you’re safe. De you know me, 
sir?” 

“ No—I never saw you—indeed, I did not. Let go my horse, he'll 
rear and fall with me. De let him go!” 

“There! and now look again. Did you never see me at Eresby 
manor ?” 

The young-gentleman withdrew his horse a yard or two, and recover- 
ed his courage when he found himself out of reach of the stranger's 





‘ cudgel. 


** No, you poaching scoundrel!” he said. “I'll have you transported 
for this. I don’t care whether I ever saw you at Eresby manor or not; 
but I'll teach you to come here attempting to murder a nobleman on his 
own estate—I will. ‘George! he added, to the domestic, who had 
stayed at a little distance, in the earnest expectation and hope of seeing 
his master well thrashed by the stranger—“ flog out the woman; let us 
see who the companion of this villain is.” 

George upon this, put his horse over the low fence, and in a few 
minutes Miss Gribble walked out of the copse. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the young noble—* Old Gribble, upon my 
‘soul!’ So, so, old woman, you go a courting in rare fashion, and 
choose a most respectable beaux, I must say. Go home this moment, 
and pack up, and be off: You shan’t sleep another night in the castle ; 
and as for this fellow, he shall be snug enough in two hours from this 
time in jail. Off, off, I say.” 

‘“* Don’t ye move, Hannah, now—don’t ye,” said the man; “and as 
for you, Short-toe, or whatever your name is—for I have forgotten it, 
though I was at the christening, too—my beautiful Hannah here—the 
charming creatur—will have a few minutes’ conversation with you, and 
deliver a message from me—won’t you lovey 7—that will maybe hinder 
you from breaking in on the private flirtations of two lovers like her and 
me ?”” 

“‘ Lovers—ha! ha!—get out, I tell yon; and, George, ride down to the 
village, and tell them to put this vagabond in the stocks. I'll make oath 
against him when he is once caught, and he'll have good luck if he es- 
capes Botany Bay.” 

“Oh, Sholto, be wise—be kind—there’s a sweet, winsome darling.— 
You can’t be so cruel—I know you can’t.” 

“Can’t 1? T’ll soon show you that ;” and, unrolling his long whip, he 
kept bis horse well in hand, and applied the lash very vigorously to the 
cheek of the stranger. 

* You will, will you?” exclaimed the man, smarting under the stroke. 
‘!’Tis the dearest blow you ever struck; and now, Hannah, lovely, L 
shan’t trouble you to speak to the young gentleman: I'll have a little 
conversation in a week or two with the old lord myself.” 

“Oh, no! no!—spare us—spare us!” cried Gribble, holding out her 
hands in supplication ; butthe stranger, casting a scowl of mingled scorn 
and hatred on the sneering face of Sholtc, turned suddenly down the 
path and walked rapidly away.” 

“ Don’t follow him, Sholto, darling—he’ll kill you! He’s a dangerous 
man. You don’t know him—you don’t, indeed.” 

But perhaps the sturdy figure and stout staff of the stranger had as 
much effect in hindering Sholto’s pursuit as the adjuration of Miss Grib- 
ble; and in a short time the ‘park was left to the undisturbed possession 
of the deer, as it had been before the incidents of the last half-hour The 
entreaties of the now humble Gnbble had been insufficient to mollify her 
young master’s wrath on their way to the castle. He jumped from his 
horse, and hurried into the house. ‘‘ Mother,”’ he said, bursting into the 
room where Lady Lindores was busy writing, ‘you either part with 
Gribble or with me, One of us must leave the place this day. 

The lady looked at the face of her attendant, but gathered nothing 
from its perturbed expression. 

‘4What is it?”” she enquired— what has happened? You alarm me.” 

“T canght her in company with a thief of a fellow who tried to mur- 
der me; but I horsewhipped the rascal as he deserved. He said he 
knew me at Eresby, but I never saw the villain; and Gribble encouraged 
him in his assault.” 

“ At Eresby ?—In heaven’s name who was the man? Hannah, tell 
me—conceal nothing.” ; 


“Your son, marm, will tell you all. He won't attend toa word T 
tells him. It would be wiser for him to be quiet; wouldn’t it, marm?”” 

‘Who was it from Eresby that said he knew him ?”—pursued the 
lady—*‘ Do not keep me in suspense. Why was it?” 

The attendant stooped down and whispered in he: ear. 


“ Can it be?”’ said Lady Lindores, as if thinking aloud. “ But why 
am I surprised? Have I not known it would come? Has not the pre- 
sent moment haunted me for years?—and a worse moment than this 
which is still tocome. I have seen it, as plainly as now that it ap- 
proaches. But let it come. I am prepared.” 


“Sholto,”’ said Miss Gribble, “1 thought you would be kinder to your 
old nurse, that has known and loved you ever since you were born. Cam 
you bear anger against me, and part with me in hatred ?” 

“ To be sure, L can; I oply wish the dogs had torn you down as I told 
them. Off you march, old woman, bag and baggage; and if I catch you 
in the house again, down stairs you go, or out of the window.” 

“ And your mother, sir,” enquired Miss Gribble, ‘ what will she de 
without my help? She’s ill now, and my lord is feeble. They need my 
care. Would you turn me off in old age to poverty ?”” 

“ To the poor-house; but let us have no stuff like that about your pe- 
verty—I'll be bound you, and that scoundrel who tried to kill me, have 
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feathered your nests; but I'll have your boxes searched before you ge. 
There’s no use in letting you off with all the spoons.” 

“‘ And you'll never relent?” 

“Never! Come, troop—or’’ 

“* Would you lift your hand to a woman ?—to me!” 

“ Only to help you off—right about whee]—left shoulder forward—quick 
march!” 

But Gribble raised herself to her full height, dashing aside his hand, 
and in her usual bitter unfaltering tone, with no remains of the depreca- 

ory manner she had assumed, said— 

“So you are going to turu ME off, are you? Oh, very nat’ral—but 
p'r’aps not so easy. And you'll be living in this grand house when I’m 
in the poor-house ?—for my lord is dying, and you’ll soon be a nobleman 
yourself; never thinking of poor old Gribble in herewretched dwelling. 
Let me have a minute’s talk with you before I go, and show no airs to me, 
sir. Come with me this minute—do you hear, sir?—Come!” 

Whether from the force of long custom which led him to obey, or that 
he was subdued by the determined energy of her manner, he followed 
her submissively from the room, and Lady Lindores was left alone. 

“‘ This then strengthens me in my design,” she said as she resumed her 
pen. ‘I shall write for Mr. Waters to visit me here. The advice of a 
wise and good man will save me from madness. Oh, tliat I had opened 
my heart to him before !” 





CHAPTER IV. 

There was a pleasant sound of summer rain as it pattered upon the 
broad leaves of a rustic arbour in the garden of Ralston parsonage; and 
few people would suspect that the two full-grown individuals so comfort- 
ably sheltered within it, were the boy and girl who so many years before 
had loved each other as playfellows—Walter Auriol and Emma Waters. 
Years that had increased their stature seemed to have had also a strength- 
ening effect on their affections; and it was evident to any one who might 
take the trouble to observe it, that they did not care how long the show- 
er continued, to which they were indebted for so interesting a tete-a-tete ; 
and probably they might have believed it was still pouring cats and dogs 
long after the sky was clear and blue again, had they not been disturbed 
by the voice of Mr. Waters calling Walter as loud as he was able. The 
lovers paced slowly up the walk; and as, perhaps, descriptions of beauty 
ore generally best omitted, I shell only say that it is not much to be won- 
dered at if the eyes of the old man brightened as he saw so beautiful a 
sight. “A letter,” he cried, as they drew near; “an epistle, Walter, 
as crabbed as Greek, but yet I think I can decipher it without a lexi- 
con.” 

‘Is it for me?” enquired Walter. 

“Or to me, papa?” said Emma. 

“Perhaps both are so interested in it,” replied the old man witha 
smile, “that you may dispute my right to it; but itis certainly addressed 
to me.” 

“But about us?—It is no ill-natured objection from the north, I 
hope ?”’ 

“It is certainly from the north,” said Mr. Waters, ‘(and apparently is 
not ill-natured. It is only an invitation for. you to go and jein the cir- 
cle in the Commercial Room for two days at the Spotted Dog in Con- 
gieton.” 

“Oh, an anonymous hoax of some jealous Cantab,” said Walter, ap- 
parently relieved; ‘‘some person, envious of my present happiness, 


wishes to have a laugh against me. I think, if that be all, we may con- | man looked at him for a long time, with eyes in which recognition 


| seemed to return very slowly. At last he held out his hand, and, in a 


tinue our ramble in the garden.” 

Emma had taken his arm, and the lovers were on the point of trip- 
ping off, when Mr. Waters stopped them: 

“No, Walter; although the letter is anonymous, I have a strong im- 
pression that it is no hoax; and my advice, my request to you is, that 
you lose no time in accepting the writer’s invitation.” 

*« At the Spotted Dog in Congleton !—and you turn me from your door 
on such a fool’s errand? Isn’t it, Emma ?”’ 

It was very evident that Miss Emma thought it one of the greatest 
cases of oppression recorded in history; but her father interposed— 
** Don’t think I turn you away, my dear Walter, unless for your own good. 
A week will enable you to ascertain the writer’s object, and you can then 
come back to us—never to leave us again. Your parents have most un- 
accountably thrown you off, and bestowed all their affection on your bro- 
ther.” 

‘Oh no!” said Walter; “it is by the authority that designing old wo- 
man Gribble has ebtained over my mother, that all this apparent unkind. 


ness is produced. If she were once disposed of, my home would be a 
very different place.” 


“‘T much fear Sholto supports her in her tyranny over your mother: 
but mention is made of them both in this mysterious letter, and there- 
fore you had better be off at once. I will walk with you to the village, 
and we can examine the epistle by the way.” 


A very few days saw Mr. Walter Auriolin Congleton. He was recei- 
ved by the gentlemen of the circuit with the urbanity and politeness 
which have at all times been characteristic of their profession; and 
made himself so agreeable by his wit and pleasantry, that on discovering 
that he was merely a volunteer upon the road, he was unanimously ad- 
miftted as an honorary member of the society. He had been three days 
at the inn, and was anxiously on the look-out for some recognition from 


his anonymous letter-writer; and at the end of the third evening had | 


nearly determined to return to Devonshire, and no longer be the dupe of 
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what he now felt certain was a hoax, when he was summoned from the 
room and hurried to a post-chaise that was drawn up ready for starting 
at the door. 

‘* Quite right, sir,” said a man well wrapt up as if in expectation of a 
night journey, in the inside; ‘this is the ticket, and no mistake.— 
Here’s all your toggery--not forgetting a night-cap, and flask of rum.” 

‘But stop a moment,” said Walter; are you the person who 
wrote” 

‘“‘The letter to old Waters. Jump in. I’m the boy, and no other.— 
I’}l tell you all about it as we go. I was detained a day or two 
settling a few things in Edinburgh; but now it’s all right. Drive on, 
post-boy.”’ 

The man was very respectful in his manner towards his young com- 
panion, but refused to satisfy his curiosity on the subject of the journey. 
As if to make up, however, for his silence on that point, he was very 
communicative on all others. He extolled, with many just encomiums, 
the distinguished circuit which, it appeared, he had belonged to for seve- 
ral years. He was also enthusiastic in his descriptions of the wonderful 
efficacy of some cattle medicines, of which he himself was the inventor; 
and told many marvellous anecdotes of their success. And in the midst 
of these interesting revelations, and of various conjectures, none of which 
however, were at all near the truth, Walter in due course of time arrived 
at Edinburgh; and after a few hours delay, proceeded further north- 
ward, till on the evening of the third day after leaving Congleton, he 
saw the towers of Lindores Castle rising proudly above their surround- 
ing woods. ‘If you'll just step up the avenue,” said his companion, 
when they had arrived at the village, near the gate, “I'll follow you in 
ten minutes; and take care of that ’ere copse on the left hand; it's been 
a most misfortunate place for one young gentleman I knows of. But Vil 
pay him off; won’t I? that’s all.” e 

Walter walked up the avenue and entered his father’s house, into 
which he had not been admitted for several years, withou any feeling 
towards it as toa home. Nay, at that moment his thoughts reverted to 
a small straw-roofed cottage, in a pretty little garden in Devonshire, very 
close to an old church ; and he fancied he saw the waving of a very 
small white hand out of the flower-covered lattice. But fancies of the 
kind were soondriven out of his head. There was no one in the spacious 
hall. He walked forward to the great library, and, on entering it, was 
surprised beyond measure to see Lord Lindores, now very feeble both 
in body and mind, seated in his arm-chair, and, standing close beside 
him, the venerable form of Mr. Waters. 

“ My lord, are you prepared to receive him? He has this moment 
entered the house.” 

“Who? Sholto?” replied the old lord, in a voice of alarm. ‘“ No— 
no—since it has come to this, tell the young man I decline to see him—he 
is so violent.” 

‘I don’t mean nim, my lord—but your son, Walter; he has been too 
long neglected ; but I can answer for him that his heart is at this moment, 





_ glowing with affection to your lordship.” 


“Is it ?—Can he forgive me, do you think? but he was always a no- 
ble, manly boy—I wonder we did not see it all before. Is Gribble 
gone ?” 

“ Yes—for a fortnight she has left the house, but we expect her every 
hour. But your lordship hasn’t welcomed your son. Come forward, 


Walter.”’ 


Walter stepped forward noiselessly to his father’s chair. The old 


trembling veice said, “Do you forgive me, Walter? We have used 
you ill. How could I be blind so long to the bold eyes and proud bearing 
of the Auriols? Are you sure Sholto is gone, Mr. Waters !” 

‘* No, my lord, Sholto is not gone,” said that individual himself, walk- 
ing fiercely into the room, and casting looks of hatred on the trio—“ and 
more than that, Sholto does not mean to go. I despise the trumped-up 
stories of a set of discarded domestics, and detected poachers; and as 
to this youth, this Walter, I order” 

“« What is all this ?”” exclaimed Walter; “ I have borne your insolence, 
as an elder brother, too long. I have never found you any thing, from 
my earliest years, but a bully and an enemy; but now I warn you to de- 
sist from your mean machinations. Though you are mysenior, and will 
be chief of the family” 

“« My dear Walter,” interposed Mr. Waters, “moderate your choler. 
The person you address is unworthy of your notice. He is not your 
brother.” 

“‘ No—he is not your brother,” stammered out the old lord. ‘“ Don’t 


say a word, Sholto ;—I tell you he is not your brother. The lawyer will 
be here immediately.” 


‘“‘ And what do I care for lawyers?” said Sholto ;--“‘ for four-and-twenty 
years I have been recognised by father and mother. I defy you te preve 
the story that has been raised to ruin me, by a set of wretches, probably 
bribed to the deed by this unprincipled boy, and a greedy priest, his ac- 
complice. Why don’t you confront me with my mother !” 

‘Tt is what we intend to do immediately,” said Mr. Waters; and, in 
a few hurried words, explained to Walter the cause of his arrival. He 
told him also that Lady Lindores, though dreadfully agitated, was impa- 
tient to embrace him. Walter would have hurried immediately to af 
room, but was prevented by the entrance of a stout middle-aged man, 
with a roll of paper in his hand. ‘Yer servant, gentlemen; I couldna 
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sel’. I’m George Morrison, W.S., olim clerk in the house of Multiple- | 
poindings and Hornings, but now set up for many years in business on 
my ainaccount. Yer servant, Mr. Waters, [ had aince the pleasure of 
seein’ you before ; and yours too, Mr. Walter,—I mind you weel, an’ | 
the boany bit lassie you were so gleg-on, yon time, in Eresby garden.— 
As for this young lad, I aye thocht he was my lord’s footman ;—and noo, 
that we a’ ken each other, we'll proceed with the business :— 

‘“«* This is a declaration made by the righthonorable Louisa Lady Lin- | 
dores, that, by the instigation of the devil, and the advice of a single wo- | 
man of the name of Hannah Gribble, she did, in the year 1804, for the | 
purpose of securing an heir to the title, and thereby gaining the lost af- 
fections of her husband, falsely pretend to give birth to a male child. 
That the said child was the son of the aforesaid Hannah Gribble; and 
that the said Hannah has always hitherto prevented the deponent from 
confessing this horrid imposture by threats and intimidation; and the said 
right honorable Louisa Lady Lindores further declareth, that she was, in 
a year thereafter, the mother of a man child called Walter; and there- 
fore, that the said Walter is true and lawful heir to the title and estates 
of Lindores.’ 

‘‘ Then follows a great deal of particulars,” continuec Mr. Morrison ; 
‘but that’s the pith of the matter. Here comes a second declaration 
from the aforenamed Hannah Gribble ; then a third declaration from the 
medical attendant at the time; and, fourthly, a declaration from one 
Bess or Elizabeth Hallet, who was employed as nurse.” 

“ They are all forgeries,”’ exclaimed Sholto ;---*‘ its a base conspiracy, 
and J’\l have you all hanged !”’ 

“ Quite right, gentlemen,” said the stout old man who had accompa- 
nied Walter from Congleton. “If that fellersays he’il hang ye, he’il do 
it if he can; but p’r’aps it aint so easy to get a rope about respectable 
gentiemen’s throats as the young rascal thinks. Do you see this whip- 
mark on my face, ye young dog!” 

“You're the poaching scoundrel I found in one of my copses on this 
estate,” answered Sholto; “I wish ithad been leaded, and gone into | 
your brain.” 

‘ Here’s a feller!” exclaimed the stranger; “'pon my davy, if I 
warn’t bald, the unnaitral willain would make my hair stand on end. 
Gentlemen, you wouldn’t believe in such iniquity; for my part, I thinks 
the world is coming to an end. This here sarcy jackerneps calls his re- | 
spected parents all manner of names ; and, after telling his venerable mo- 
ther she was a precious siglit worse than she ought to be, ups with his | 
whip and gives his own father a cut on the cheek, as if he had never 
heered tell of the fifth eemmandment.” 

‘What do you mean, you poaching scoundrel ?—I struck nobody but | 
ou.” 

a> I knows you didn’t; but I forgives ye, boy: we forgive a greal deal 
tv our own flesh and blood—don’t we, Hannah, lovey ?”’ 

The lady, as if appearing at this adjuration, rushed forward. Lord 
Lindores involuntarily shuddered as he saw the sharp features of the 
dreaded Gribble, but sank again into the state of apathy, from which it 
was difficult to rouse him for more than a minute at a time. 

‘Oh Sholto, you never would believe I loved ye; you rejected all my 
caresses, Ah, you wouldn’t have done so if you had know’d it was your 
mother—would you, darling?’ She tried to put her hands round his | 
neck, but he pushed her from him. 

‘Remember, I’m the Master of Lindores,”’ he said. 

“* Gentlemen,” said the stranger, “ I told ye what a unnaitral feller he 
was. He the Master of Lindores! He’s my son. I claim him, and 
I'll prove I'm the father of him—though that ’ere aint much te boast of, 
in any court in England. He the Master of Lindores !—he aiot master | 

| 
| 





of a sixpence; but still naitral affection is powerful ; and therefore, al- 
though he haint no right to my name, not being born, Mr. Waters, inthe | 
bonds of holy wedlock, still, as Hannah and me married shortly after, | 
I'l allow him to belong to my family. Gentlemen, I beg to introduce | 
you to Short-toe Hookey, Esquire.”’ | 

‘* Hookey!”” exclaimed Lord Lindores, in whose memory the sound 
awakened some “echoes that had been silent long.” ‘‘ Hoekey! that’s 
the name of the surgeon who attended Lady Lindores at the birth of 
my son Sholto; I called him Sholto, for it’s an old name with us and | 
the Douglases. The thirteenth baron was a Sholto—he died at Flodden.”’ | 

“ Quite right, sir; you and I had a glass of wine on that happy occa- 
sion; and I humbly thank you for all your kindness to the young man 
ever since. Short-toe, have ye no gratitude, you rascal !"’ 


‘* Gratitude !—curses on all your heads; but I defy your plots. I shall 
take pessession of my rightful inheritance whenever the greyhaired do- 
tard beside you dies. In the mean time, I shall order the domestics to 
flog you from the door;” and for that benevolent purpose he hurried from 
the room. 

‘*Won’t you kiss your mother afure ye go?” said Mr. Hookey. “ ’Pon 
my life, Hannah, that ’sre boy does no credit to his edication. If I found 
him a clever ’un, I’d stock him with cow-medicines, and set him up as a 
doctor in New South Wales; for as to myself, I think I shall retice from 
the profession, and live comfortably on the allowance Mr. Morrison has 
secured me.” 

‘Hush, man!” said Mr. Morrison; eat your pudding, but say nothing 
about the dirty dish ye get it frae. Your income shall be regularly paid; | 
and now, I think, nothing remains to be done but to wish joy to the new- | 
found Master of Lindotes.” 

When it came to Mr. Waters’s turn to shake his hand,—‘‘ Walter,” he 
said, ‘‘ you are now the beloved son of your parents, Rich in their affec- 





tions, and the power of doing good, you have nota wish ungratified.” 

“Qh yes! I have, though,” said Walter; and whispered a few words, 
among which decidedly the most audible was “‘ Emma ;” and as Mr. 
Waters shook his hand with a still warmer emphasis than before, there 
is every reason to conclude that the observation, whatever it was, met 
with bis full approval. 

Mr. Hookey retired from the Cireuit, and it is conjectured that he in 
reality carried his intention of sending his son to New Holland into ef- 


| feet; and Tam happy to say that Walter, now Lord Lindores, continues 


his name on our books as an honotary member, and only last Christmas 
sent to our annual dinner at the Hen and Chickens a haunch of venison 
and a large assortment of game. 





From the Dublin University Magazine for May. 


THE PLACE DES TERREAUX. 


AN EPISODE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 





No greater nor more startling evidence of the increase of democratic 
feeling in France can be adduced, than in the altered tone of all these 
writers, who, of late years, have treated of the great revolution of °89. 

The atrocities of that frightful period are no longer remembered, or if 
accidentally called to mind, are quoted as the excesses which mistaken 
notions of liberty so naturally suggest. The guillotine is spoken of as the 
episode, not the whole epic of the day, and the very names of those be- 
fure whom the nation shuddered, and over whose graves trembling 
France scarce ventured to rejoice, have already found their apologists, 
and the opinion of Robespierre, the blood-stained and the murderous, has 
been actually adduced as an argument in support of the suppression of 
capital punishment. 

The following little sketch, for the truth of which I can vouch, glances 
at a few of the many incidents that marked the darkest hour in the des- 
tinies of any land. I give it in the simple tones in which I heard it.— 
Why cannot I impart the venerable figure of him who was the narrator ? 
—the “vieux grognard,” who, with white moustache and wrinkled 
brow, brought up a thousand memories of the changing fortunes of his 
favored but unhappy country. 

It is right to apprise the reader that there is not in the following re- 
cital, anything whatever imaginative, nor even the least particular which 
is not most scrupulously true. The account was given me by Colonel 
Brissac, a sedate, single-minded, unprejudiced man, as an occurrence 
of his private life. I shall endeavor (perhaps unsuccessfully) to preserve 
in the relation, those deep impressions, and the same unvarnished sim- 
plicity of trath, which made me shudder as I listened to the story at my 
fireside. In reading the bloody episodes of the revolution, we are always 
somewhat under the persuasion of the domitant influence of type and 
literary composition. We are not struck with them; we do not yield 
them implicit credit; it would appear as if we were reading some hor- 
rible romance: but when a man with white hairs, with the aid of ges- 
ture, and the resources of conversational manner, describes to you the 
place, the scene, the persons, to the minutest circumstances which lay 


| hold of the mind, and calmly tells you “ J was there, I saw it,” reason 


becomes astounded at the revoltins reality. 
“You were at the siege of Lyons, then?’’ said T to M. Brissac, with 


, the view of drawing him out. 


‘Yes, we were called there from the mountains of Savoy, where we 
had been placed in observation. I was acaptain at that time.” 

‘Se soon a captain ?”’ 

‘Yes; I had previously been an officer, or nearly one, under the old 
government. Iwas named sous-lieutenant in 1790, on quitting the mili- 


| tary shool of Condom; I have my brevet still, with the fleurs-de-lis of 


Louis XVI. The course of events brought me back to Chalons. At 
the time of the general enlistment, claims of preference were allowed 
to the citizens who had already served: and [ was appointed at once to 
the command of acompany. The election took place in the old church 


| of the Cordeliers, where, if you recollect, they afterwards established the 


forage stores: it was precisely in the friars’ refectory.—But you are too 
young to have seen all that. We were marched into Savoy, where we 
remained a long time, amidst the cold and snows of that country, with- 
out provisions, without shoes, and without occupation. We descended 
at length to Lyons, from the elevation of the Alps, and found a force just 
arrived from Paris, called the revolutionary army. You can form no 
idea of these troops. They were a horde of plunderers and cut-throats, 
picked up in the bloody puddles of the metropolis—but their cavalry 
was superb. It was composed, I imagine, for the most part, of grooms 
and lackeys of families of rank, who had denounced their masters, and 
then robbed their stables. Our fellows hated them. There were from 
twenty to thirty of them picked up every morning, sabred in duels with 
our grenadiers; for I must tell you one thing, not by any means generally 
known, having remained buried in the chaos of iniquities of all kinds 
which were perpetrated at that period. Our men were paid in paper, 
in assignats, (as they were called,) for their arduous and loyal services, 
whilst these wretches, without courage and without discipline, were paid 


| in good hard cash. I believe they even had the high pay of thirty sols; 


you may guess for what work. The city once taken, imagine to yourself 
this pack let loose on Lyons, and Collot d’Herbois at its head—the mi- 
traillades and the guillotine established, and the inhabitants massacred 
by roll-call. We led out fifty of them every day to shoot.” 
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* You, colonel !”’ 

“ We, as well as others. Alas! we dared not show any pity: we 
were obliged to steel our hearts, and obey under pain of death. You are 
astonished. But for the slightest, even involuntary infringement, of this 
horrible service, we were transferred, officers a: well as soldiers, from 
the ranks of the executioners to those of the victims. Il’il just mention 
to you what happened me on one occasion. The prisons were emptied 
every dayatnoon. The condemned were led to the Place des T'erreaux. 
They were ranged in a circle round the standard of the Hotel de Ville, 
strongly guarded by troups on every side. The municipal officers came 
§orward on the steps, read their sentence, and they were then led to ex- 


the command te march, but my progress was arrested: a female had 
broken through the line, and cast herself on one of the condemned, (her 
husband, mayhap, or her father,) whom she would not let go. There 
was the greatest difficulty to disengage her from the embrace, and she 
was borne away almost dead. There was certainly nothing imputable to 
me here. What think you? I was put under close arrest for three days. 
ht fared worse with my lieutenant. He led twelve of the inhabitants to 
@eath with rather a weak escort. One of them broke his bouds, upset 
two of the guard, and disappeared in the entry of a house. Five or six 
shots were fired after him, but without effect.—It requires a native of 
Lyons to reconnoitre in certain quarters, they are so pierced with lanes 
and obscure passages.—The fugitive was saved; the lieutenant was shut 
wp in the common prison. The prison, as I have mentioned, was emptied 
every day at noon for the fusillade ; we had tLe greatest difficulty in the 
world to obtain the release of the lieutenant, at three-quarters past eleven 
e’clock; twenty minutes later, and he was dead. This man was so 
struck with the circumstance, that he fled two months afterwards into 
Piedmont; yet, notwithstanding every thing, we saved many of the con- 
demned by secret enlistments. Ail our officers had taken some of them 
amongst their men, at the risk of theirheads. I had twenty-two of them 
im my company; but they deserted, like the lieutenant, when we were re- 
«alled to the frontier. ; 

“Weary of these horrors,” resumed the colonel, after a pause, “as 
well as of the trade of a soldier, which was then nothing less than that 
ef an assassin, I applied for leave, and returned home to pass some days 
with my family. I had, on a former occasion been sent to Vivarais, w 
watch a rumored assembling of the emigrants, which was without fouunda- 
zion, and I had the happiness to prevent, in that country, the pillage of 
some respectable chateaux. This became known at Chalons, and I al- 
seady passed for an aristocrat: besides, I did not frequent ihe club, and 
the orator cobblers were pleased to take offence when one didn’t go hear 
them. The revolution was not alone the reign of the wicked, it was a 
perfect triumph to brutal vivlence; and imagine, if you can, the ruffian- 
ism of the lowest, goaded on to guilt by the exciting hurangues and en- 
souraging bravoes of the foul-mouthed oraturs of blood. 1 was denounced. 
My father-in-law informed me one evening, there was no course left me 
but to rejoin my regiment, to avoid becoming the object of marked at- 
tention. I returned to Lyons, concluding that all was at an end there. 
But I arrived quite apropos, as you will pérceive. The day after I was 
eedered to attend a military execution: two hundred were to be shot.— 
The following is the way they conducted matters at the Brotteaux. The 
plain of the Brotteaux + 

“IT know Lyons, colonel; and the plain is, as it were, before me.” 

“ Ah !-—you know it.—The condemned had their hands strongly tied 
behind their backs witha rope. They were led-one after another in file, 
each between two gendarmes. The troops charged with the execution 
formed in line on either side. I commanded a detachment of four hun- 
dred men. One hundred victims were delivered to me; and an officer, 
at the head of four hundred recruits, (townsmen and peasants newly 
vaised ) was joined with me as a colleague forthe other hundred. There 
was in the plain a row of old trees, along which a strong 1ope was 





riving, drew up the condemned in line, in fvont, beside each other, and 
fastened the ropes by which their hands were bound tothe rope extended 
slong the trees; at the same time, the troops were drawn up in array, in 
a parallel line, fifteen paces distant, each de.achment in front of its own 


eondemned. 


“Qn this occasion, the preparations completed, the subaltern of the 
geadarmes made a sign to me. I raised my sword—the drums beat—I 
gave the word to fire—my men were disciplined--every shot took effect 
——all were dead. The recruits fired at the same instant; you have never 
seen—never heard—never imagined any thing more hurrible. Not one 
ef their wretched victims was shot dead, they hung writhing along the 
rope, and screemed in tones of piercing agony--‘ Ah, my God! my 
Ged !—my head!—my throat !—put an end to me !—mercy !—help 
All this time, ten picces of artiliery thundered arcund us, to drown the 
eries, for the crowd scarcely two hundred paces off, was already exhibit- 
mg signs of horror and excitement. In this exigency, I ordered my four 
hundred men to re-load, file off on the right flank, and mask the poor re- 
eruits, whose legs tottered under them; at my second command to fire, 


and motionless.” 

The colonel regarded me with a fixed look. 

“ Another time,” he continued, “a new mode of extermiuaton was 
adopted. They condurted the prisoners to this same plain of the Brot- 
teaux, to the number of two or three hundred, and closing them in upon 
each other, gathered them into a heap, and the gen de armes retired. 


ecution. One day I was on duty; the sentence having been read, I gave 


strained, about the height of a man’s middle. The gendarmes, uponar- | 


the cries ceased, all the bodies sprang upon the rope, and became stiff | 


We were in line at twenty paces’ distance; our rank, opened, and filing 
to the right and left, unmasked a battery of cannon charged with canister 
shot. The condemned, seeing the match put to, cast the:nselves om their 
faces to the ground; the shot passed over them; they then rose up, 
shrieking and distracted, taking to flight as best they might, in all direc- 
tions. The revolutionary cavalry, which I mentioned to you, were let 
loose upon them. They were sabred, cut, and hacked up and down upon 
the plain. Oh, what horrid scenes! you would shudder if I recorded 
them. But I grow confused. Some things would seem actually incredi- 
ble. Stay, there is one affair I may narrate from amongst a thousand.” 

This was what I was desirous of arriving at. I squared myself in my 
Sauteuil—-to listen attentively. 

“ One night,” said the colonel, ‘I had hardly lain down, after the se- 
verest duty, patrols—rounds which never terminate in a city overwhelm- 
ed with such a civil and military government—when I was called up, 
and received an order to hold myself under the directions of a man who 
was introduced tome. He was a member of the revolutionary commis- 
sion. The order wasformal. This man forthwith enjoined me to bring 
three hundred soldiers and follow him. I accoutred myself hastily, is- 
sued my orders to my subalterns, and the detachment was immediately in 
motion. We filed silently along the streets, and passed through the gates 
of Lyons. The dawn began to break by the time we were in the coun- 
try. I was as yet ignorant of our destination. We had proceeded near- 
ly three leagues, when we arrived at a town between Lyons and Belley, 
about equi-distant from these two cities. This town is called Cremieux, 
and is of sufficient consequence to be noted on the map. All appeared 
peaceful within. We halted a hundred paces from the dwellings. The 
commissary ordered me to make the men load their pieces, and surround 
the village, with express commands to fire upon all who should attempt 
to quit it. These measures taken, I headed the grenadiers, and we en- 
tered the town with fixed bayonets, the commissary at our head, and 1 
keeping close to him. The sesenity and beauty of the scene remain im- 
pressed upon me: the country is beautiful---you have seen it?” 

‘“‘[ must have passed very near it, having been to Geneva, by Belle- 
garde and Nantua.”’ 


“You know, then, those pretty white dwellings--those long and flat 


red-tiled rocfs, the litle stair creeping along the wall---those furtive shut- 
ters, and those umbrageous vines, trelliced on pillars, a l’ Italienne. 
The sun had just risen, the sky was cl ar, the air still fresh, and the green 
summits of the mountains, glowing in its first beams, were half hid by 
the mist that now rose from the plain. The villagers were scarcely stir- 
ring. We met on our way an odd bare-footed maiden, driving her cow 
to pasture, who would stop to look at us passing, putting aside her hair 
with her hand. The commissary had a sheep killed, and a butt breached, 
at the first houses we came to, to refresh the men. Up to that moment,” 
ingenuously added the colonel, ‘no great mischief was done; but our 
business soon began. Drum-roll restored order, and we enfiladed the 
principal streets of the town. Some motion was immediately percepti- 
ble. Windows were opened ; sume ventured out of their doors, but re- 
turned again. Surprise and doubt held back these poor villagers: mean- 
while, ominous reports spread about. We stopped at each house: the 
commissary entered, and I followed him, with four or five grenadiers. He 
advanced in a gruff and shuffling manner, and rolled abcut his large, ter- 
rible eyes; but those first houses were so poor, the wails so naked, the 
truckles so miserable, that bis mouth was stopped. In one of those ruins, 
however, he perceived, upon a smoky mantel, I know not shat image of 
devotion, in an eld wooden frame: he unhooked the frame, and broke it, 
representing to these honest people that the good G---d existed no longer; 
and, uttering a fine patriotic harangue upon what he termed miserable 
superstition, laid down a twenty-franc assignat, by way of paying for the 
damage.” 

“‘ And, doubiless, to prejudice you in favor of his partiality, and man- 
ner of desling with the people.” 


‘“‘ There was great need of it, I promise you. We approached the 
centre of the town, where houses of a better appearance told of small 
proprietors, comfortable farmers, and the goud townsfolk of the place. 
At sight of us, consternation spread visibly, and terror was pictured in 
the countenances of those poor families, suddenly thunder-struck. What 
was passing at Lyons was known tothem. The trembling women let 
fall their arms listlessly on their seats---the servants wept---children were 
carried about crying violently, and the men approached colourless, and 
with a smile that cut to the soul. 


«Come, citizen,’ said the commissary with an air of unconcern, ‘I 
am very sorry to incommode you, but you must follow us. I have strict 
orders, and duty takes the place of every thing. You must come with 
us to Lyons.’ 


‘The frightful transition from accusation to punishment, was, as I 
have mentioned to you, well known: it was notorious that every individ- 
ual arrested was imprisoned, and that every prisoner might be regarded 
asa dead man, You may therefore imagine the stupefaction into which 
these Lyons batcheries had cast the surrounding country. The women 
began, some to weep, others te cast themselves on their krees, and 
many fainted. The men stammered in an inarticulate voice, unintelligi- 
ble protestations of citizenship. The commissary gave time for his first 
words to produce their full effect; then he added, 

**T can well imagine this disturbs you. But, deuce take it, we are 
not made of stone. Hark ye, I perceive you are honest people, good 
citizens ; some way, perhaps, may be found (between ourselves) of com- 
ing to an understanding.’ 
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If you are desirous to devote 
consent to shut my eyes, and leave you undisturbed.’ ”’ 

“What!” [ exclaimed, “ did he speak as plainly as this 7” 

“ Just so,” said the colonel! ; “and I believe I even modify somewhat 
the coarse bluntness of the proposition.” ; 

‘« Why, it was nothing but an expedition of highwaymen.” 

‘‘ Most truly so, indeed.” 

“Before an officer—before you?” 

“In my presence, and I uttered not a word, but even constrained my- 
self to wear an air of indifference. If I had but nodded my head it 
would have fallen. You foresee that the unhappy country people instantly 
opened their little store, and surrendered all their money and valuables: 
they rammaged even for old watches, or some poor or solitary trinket, 
descending from their progenitors; and it was piteous to see them de- 
spoiling themselves of these family relics, so piously preserved for many 
a generation. The commissary was never sgtisfied : he had the efrontery 
to take a wietched medallion portrait from an old woman, who wept on 
seeing him carry it off. A similar visit was paid, with similar details, 
and pretty nearly similar results, to the principal dwellings throughout 
the village, which was leisurely and quietly pillaged in this way. The 


tremity of the village, and and beside it the humble dwelling of the cure. 
The commissary infsrmed me he was desirous of visiting the cure. | 
observed, it was very improbable he would be met with under existing 
circumstances: he replied, hastening his pace, ‘we must have nothing 
to reproach ourselves with.’ 

“ The manse was a small dwelling, halfrconcealed with ivy and the 
vine. I think [see it still. We crossed a few feet of ground nearly 
waste, where hollyhocks, turssoles, and the standards of an arbor in ruins, 
reared their heads confusediy amidst the grass; the whole surrounded 
with thorn fagots by way of hedge, where a broken wicker-fence, painted 
green, still held its place. A childin tatters was playing in the sunshine 
at the door, with a goat tied to a plane tree. The commissary craftily 
asked him if there was any one in the house. He raised his head, and 
quickly held it down again, with that wild timidity of the children of the 
south, pointing with his finger to the house. A female servant appeared 
at the hall entrance, who had neither the courage to move nor to answet 
our questions. We made our way into a parlor. The cure was seated 
in a large arm-chair near the window, a book in his hands; he was an 
old man, tall and thin, a little bent, with long white hair : he raised his 
head, and looked at us through his large spectacles. 


“* Ah! as for thee,’ said the commissary, without ceremony, on per- 
ceiving him—‘as for thee, my good friend, | must positively bring thee 
with me. The commission finds it necessary to examine thee—thou 
must follow me to Lyons, and without delay.’ 


“The cure took off his spectacles, placed them in his book, laid it 
down, and endeavored to stammer out a question, without power to fin- 
ish a word. 

““* Come,’ said the commissary—‘ come, we have no time to lose; we 
must set ovt instantly.’ 

* The good man at length rose and said, ‘ I think they have nothing 
to lay to my charge.’ 

“«* Thou wilt explain thyself down there; but there is no other course 
but to come with me.’ 

‘The cure cast bewildered looks at us, and around him, and again 
spoxe— Sir, I am tolerably well liked in this country, and have been as- 
sured that, in conforming to the laws—’ 

“ ¢ Don’t be alarmed,’ interrupted the commissary, ‘the law is just. 
Besides,’ added he, in a se!f-sufficient tone, ‘I will take thee under my 
protection—once at Lyons, I will not forsake thee.’ 

« ¢ Weill, sir, Lam satisfied ; I shall follow you.’ 

“+ Bat now.’ 

“ Be it so, sir: as you will.’ 

“¢Thou wilt have need of money, yonder; one cannot carry une’s 
comforts to prison: thou will find it necessary to bring what thou hast. 
I will take charge of it.’ 

The curé shrugged his shoulders, opened a large press, and brought 
forth a small paper in the palm of his hand, which contained two six 
livre crowns. 

“« «Come ; thou art jesting; thou hast money in thy church, in thy sa- 
cristy. Lee us see.’ 

“ At thesame time the commissary made signs for us to follow him to- 
wards a corridor which led to the interior of the church. The euré, who 
had approached his housekeeper, to leave her his instructions, hastened 
to precede us; observing, there was nothing there but the ornaments of 
the church. 

“* «Oh, very well, we shall see,’ said the commissary.’ 

“At the end of the corridor, we found ourselves in the sacristy. 

“« *Open thy shop for us,’ said the commissary, striking with the flat 
of hissabre a pannel, which returned a hollow sound. 

“« The cure drew a small key from his pocket, and opened a press with 
large folding doors, where the sacred vessels of the church lay carefully 


“Ah! ah! very good!’ said the commissary; ‘here is money, actu- 
ally sleeping—-what use in leaving it here ?’ 
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‘A ray of hope, a kind of forced laugh appeared on their counte- 
nances: they made a gencral movement, and listened with gaping 
mouths. 

“«* Have you any money, any savings ? 
it to your country, and reimburse me somewhat, it is possible I might — 
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“ He unrolled stoles, chasubles, cOpes; tore off the lace, rent it down 


| the middle, and cutting it across into pieces of about a foot long, distri- 


buted them to eaeh of the grenadiers present. He then seized the cha- 
lice, bent it on his knee, and flattened it for more convenient carriage. 
Hedid the same with the other vessels; took whatever was most valua~ 
ble, and kicked back the stuffs into the press. I was so absorbed in the 
proceedings of this man, that I never thought of observing the counte- 
nance of the old ewre, who kept at my side rol!/ng his handkerchief in 
his clasped hands. When all! this was ended the commissary resumed— 

«Come, let’s away!’ 

“The cure made a movement, as if to return for a moment to the 
house, but the commissary stopped him, saying-- 

“* «Don’t be in the least uneasy; if thy imprisonment should happen 
to be lengthened, I shall be thereto procure for thee some little comforts; 
and besides, [ shall also see and arrange this affair, in order the sooner 
to effect thy release.’ 

“And he drew him away directly by another door, slapping him on 
the shoulder with his hand. But when we crossed the garden, his 
housekeeper ran after him with his hat and snuff-box. I am not quite 


| sure that this garden was not the burial-ground, it bordered upon it, at 
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least. I have something like a confused reccliection of the remains of 
black crosses in the grass, along alow wall. We were scarcely outside 
when a child came running after us, crying, in the patois of the coun- 
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church, upon which was hoisted a large tricolored flag, stood at the ex- | 


“ « Monsieur le cure! Monsieur le cure !’ 

“It was the child we had seen playing at the door. 
in the fulds of the cure’s cassock. 

‘* * Monsieur le cure-—where are you going, Monsieur le cure?’ 

“*T am going to Lyons.’ 

‘ «Ah! you are going to Lyons—and won’t you bring me back some- 
thing?’ 

«+ Yes, I will bring thee something.’ 

“ * Ah! and what will you bring me? 
rosary.’ 

““ The ewre embraced him. 

** «Send back that child,’ said the commissary. 

“ * He is the son of a native of this place, who has just died in the 
army.’ 

“He had doubtless taken charge of this child, who appeared to dwell 
at the manse. 

“« «A very honest man, was that man,’ replied he, in a constrained and 
artless tone, as if to set himself at ease. But the commissary appreach- 
ed me—and a little further on he commanded the rappel to be beat: the 
ranks were formed—the cure walked in the centre of the first platoon. 
We marched back through the village--the drums beating. It was now 
broad day-light; but the village appeared as if stricken dead-=all was 
solitary and still, as at midnight. I saw alone, behind the windows, 


He hid himse# 


Bring me 





No; bring me 
a 





| the heads of some good people, who followed with their eyes their poor 


ee 


cure in the midst of the soldiers. The sentinels at the end of the street 
were relieved. [assembled the rest of the detachment, and we resumed 
the route by which we had come; the commissary and I keeping at the 
head; the cure inthe midst of the men of the first rank. I can hardly 
conceive now, how a man of his age could accomplish these three long 
leagues at the pace of the troops. He never uttered a complaint. We 
arrived at Lyons at three o'clock in the afternoon, and we followed the 
Rhone as far up as the Tvrreauz which we were obliged to traverse: 
we turned into the street which is there.” 


“T know very well,” said I to the co’ore!, “the street which fronts 
Morand bridge.” 


“Exactly. Arrived at the middle of this street, which you are aware 
is not long, my drums ceased. The end of the street which cpened inte 
the square, was crowded with people and troops. I advanced to ascer- 
tain the cause of the obstruction; mounted gendarmes cried out to me 
something which I did not well understand. I replied by an impatient 
movement which they did not dare to resist. The drummers opened 
the way through the crowd, and the head of my column debouched ir 
the square, acress which our way lay diagonally; but I there perceived 
it would be impossible to pass. It was the hour for executions, which, 
besides, would last all the afternoon. The square was crowded with 
people and military, the troops keeping the line round the scaffold. The 
knife of the guillotine fell and rose ix sad monotony, with the regularity 
of the sledge upon the anvil; the echo reverberated along the adjacent 
houses, and there waa only heard, mingled with this horrible sound, 
low clinking of arms and of horses’ feet. I turned towards the commis 
sary to consult him—he cried out to me, ‘forward,’ and advanced. A 
way was opened for him at sight of his scarf. We were close upon the 
gendarmes who formed the line. Our arrival had produced a move 
ment in the crowd, and attention was directed towards us. The com 
missary advanced between the gendarmes, made a signal to one of the 
men upon the scaffold, and whilst this man was approaching him, he 
came and took the eure from my side, drew him by the arm towards this 
man, and turning to me with a significant sneer, cried, in raking a sig 
to pass along the houses, ‘ you may retire to your quarters.’ The line 
of the gendarmes closed. I filed off in two 1anks, and we kept along 
the sides of the square, in passing to its otherextremity. I hardly dared 
to guess at the metive of this last direction of the commissary. I went 
in front of my men—my head down, pretending to pick my steps. We 
touched upon the ranks of the troops encompassing the scaffold. At the 
extremity ef the square, and upon the point of quitting it, I know net 
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what terrible feeling of curiosityforced a movement from me, I raised 
my eyes towards the scaffold—a long black figure, with white hair, was 
just mounting it. I cast down my eyes, and raised them again in spite | 
uf myself—the head of the old cure fell! 
‘“‘T turned towards my men—they had seen all, understood all—they | 
marched on in silence, their eyes fixed on the ground. At this moment 
there was heard at a distance martial music, it was the Marsellaise. 
‘ The dogs !’ execrated under his cravat, my sergeant, who had belonged 
to the old regiment of Auvergne. I never knew whether he spoke of the 
victims or of the executioners, but he wore so old and so honest a mous- 
tache,—I had my suspicions.” 
‘What was the name of that man?’’ demanded I of the colonel. 
“ What man?” 
“ That commissary.” 


“ Ak, I do not recollect, or rather I did not hear his name.”’ 

“Good heavens!” I returned; “how is it that such names are con- 
signed ta obscurity. Has there not been blood enough shed to inscribe | 
them in crimson upon all the monuments of France!” 

“T have told you of a priest,”’ said the colonel. ‘‘ One day they guil- 
lotined in the square, twelve nuns and their chaplain, for having’”—the 
colonel looked at me—‘‘for having sang hymns—that was the ground of | 
the sentence. Another day, during the executions, one of the people 
shrugged his shoulders, either with horror or pity—he was taken, drag- 


ged along, thrust upon thescaffold, and his head followed those he had 
just seen falling!” 








those who ask for the abolition of the punishment of death.”’ 

“With what reference do you make the observation?” inquired the 
eolorel. 

“T remember that these same men, at that very time, loudly demand- 
ed it in the convention; and the first prairial, Legtndre and Bourdon 
again invoked it before the bloody head ef Feraud, which their cut- 
throats had just mown down with their sabres.”’ 

This had been some months written, when again, not many weeks ago, 
I passed through Lyons. These details recurred to me whilst slowly 
pacing the square of the T'erreaux, and I half expected to hear from 
the mute walls of its fronts, the last echoes of the axe of 93. The busy 
passengers huriied along through its shops; hawkers cried their wares; 
young people read the papers at the doors of the coffee-houses ; an organ 
played a popular air ofthe streets of Paris; and I recalled perplexedly 
that sentence of the immortal--“‘Considerations sur la France” — 
which begins thus—“But our offspring who will trouble themselves 
very little about our sufferings, will dance upon our tombs !”’ 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Since our last, as the reader is already awave, there has been a fo- 
reign arrival, The intelligence received wil! be found in its appropriate 
column. The rich stores of literary wealth with which our correspon- 
dents have favored us, ‘will be fuund in part drawn upon—but much re- 
mains behind, from which we shall be enabled to offer several succeeding | 


copies of the Jonathan of an interest as strong, and a variety as great as 
the present. 


present number—a tale with which every body is delighted. “Hector | 
O’Halleran,” by Maxwell, will be continued in our next, and probably 
“ Jack Hinton.” The second chaptor of Mr. Neal's very interesting and 
graphic story was delayed this week by some accident on the road from 
Portland, but will appear in our next. 

One would fancy, from the size of the Jonathan, that the editors | 
thereof could have little occasion to complain of “ want of room,’’ but 
they have not merely small ground of complaint on that score, but 
chance for lamentation as large as their sheet. There is not a week 
when we do not have more matter left over than we publish. This (by 
parenthesis) to correspondents, who do not find themselves so immedi- 
ately attended to as they deserve. . 

A notice of the Exhibition of the Academy of Design should have ap- 
peared before this in our columns, and would have found place to-day, but 
for the obvious reasons above referred to. 


| 
} 
The reader will observe a continuation of the “ Commissioner” in the | 
| 
} 


—— 
Zanoni.—We should have stated last week that our Fourth Edition 
of Bulwer’s Novel is entirely exhausted. We have not a copy of the 


work left unsold, and those who have forwarded money for it will have 
their remittances promptly returned. } 


| 
: 
| 
| 


| 
| 
“Let us look with suspicion,” said I, half speaking to myself, “ on | 
| 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
The steam ship Acadia arrived at Boston on Saturday morning, after 
a stormy passage of sixteen days and a half, during which she encoun- 
tered several ice-bergs, but sustained no damage. The political and 
general intelligence is not of an unexpected character at all, but is very 
interesting in some of its parts and details. The commercial intelli- 
gence is not looked upon as very unfavorable, nor has it produced any 
sensible effect upon our markets; though the rise of one eighth, in cot- 
ton, reported by the last preceding steamship, is not supported. Mo- 
ney remained very easy, but it was from the lack of opportunity for in- 
vestment. Bankers who have borrowed money at three per cent. from 
the Bank of England, find it difficult safely to invest it. 


The Corn Importation Bill has had its third reading in the House of 
Lords, having gone through committee without alteration. Various 
amendments and resolutions were proposed to nullify the law, or declare 
against its principles, but the ministry had a triumphant majority. In 
the House the Income TaX Bill had received its first and second read- 
ings, and been considered in committee, great progress having been 
made therein. The fifth of April had been agreed upon as the time at 
which its operation should commence. The copy-right bill has been 
read a third time and passed by the Commons. 

Some election reports had been made in the House, unseating three or 
four members, as having obtained their return by * bribery and corrup- 
tion.”’ Mr. Hume had re-appeared in the House, as the member from 
Montrose, in Scotland. 

Lord Brougham had presented inthe Peers, and Mr. Duncombe in the 
House of Commons, the immense roll of signatures for a national char- 
ter. Onthe 3d May, Mr. Duncombe made in the House his motion 
that it should be considered, and the petitioners be heard at the bar of 
the House. He made a Jong speech in support of th: motion, but it 
received 49 votes only. The petition is signed by 3,315,752 persons, 
and is treated by the leading journals with much more respect than it 
would have been some few years ago. In speaking of it, the London 
Hera'd, an exceedingly warm Tory journal, uses the following lan- 
guage :— 

‘* The petition commences by a recital of some of the old chartist 
common places—such as the origin of all governments from, and their 
respousibility to, the people ; the inadequate aud improperly elected re- 
presentation of the British people in the House of Commons; and the 
ineflicient discharge of its duties by that House ;—the necessity for uni- 
versal suffrage, &c. They then set forth, “ that bribery, intimidation, 
corruption, perjury and riot prevail at all parliamentary elections, to an 
extent best understood by the members of your honorable house.”’ They 
complain of the enormity of that misgovernment, by reason of which the 
national debt has attained its present magnitude; and the intolerable 


| hardship of their being called on, now, to pay even additional taxes, over 


and above what they were already subject to, for the discharge of the an- 
nual interest. They discribe this weight of taxation as unconstitutional 
in principle, and too excessive in its results to be borne. They complain 
of the desperate extent to which poverty and starvation have attained 
throughout the land, and insist on the inhumanity and impolicy of the 
present poor law, in reference to such a state of things ;—and they con- 
trast its operation on the infirm and aged poor, and the miserable wages 
paid to the poor laborer, with the extravagant salaries of those whose 
comparative usefulness ought to be questiuned, where riches and luxury 
prevail amongst the rulers, and poverty and starvation among the ruled. 

“We shali not follow the petitioners threugh their ungracious reca- 
pitulation of the daily receipis of her Majesty—h's Royal Highness 
Prince Alber:—the hing of Hanover—and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury—out of the public revenue; but we pass on to their complaints of 
unconstitutional interference with the exercise of “ the undoubted right 
te assemble for the discussion of grievances,”’ and the system and dis- 
tribution of an ‘‘ unconstitutional police force’’ all over the country ;— 
the maintenance of an enormous and most costly army ;—the permitted 
cruelties and exactions of the whole system of factory labor, taxing the 
physical powers of infants, youths and adults, beyond the capability of 
healthful endurance ;—the “ starving’? wages of agricultural laborers ; 
the evils of existing monopolies in all their numerous branches ;—the 
expense of the church establishment ;—the claims of the voluutary sys- 
tem,” &c. They then demand the “restoration of annual Parliaments, 
the abolition of pecuniary qualification fur members, the purification of 
the House »f Commons, the repeal of the union with Ireland,” &c. 


“Tf to this hasty sketch of the “heads” of the petition, we add, that 
it concludes with a declaration that the petitioners have not therein “set 
forth one tithe of their grievances,” it will be admitted that they have 
not failed to set out sufficient matter for the careful inquiries and mature 
deliberations of Parliament. Among these we need not say there are 
some salient points on the necessity ef paying immediate attention to 
which we, ourselves, entirely concur with the petitioners, however de- 
cided our protest against, and indignant denunciation of, their general 
views, and the unpardonable means by which they seek to enforce them. 
Need we particularise among these points,—the demand for a large and 
benevolent melioration of the new poor law; and the just and solemn 
complaint of the increase and scandal of the most profligate practices to 
which electioneering bribery and wholesale political corruption were car- 
ried at the last general election ?”’ 
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The petition of three millions of men is not to be disregarded, and the 
fact that such a vast numer of signatures attest adhesion to peaceable 
support of the principles of chartism, gives a higher idea of the promi- 
nence and power of the chartists than could have been gathered from their 
unfurtusate physical force demonstrations. The forty-nine voices in fa- 
vor of the consideration may yet prove as the commencement of a 
political cloud, scarce covering a man’s hand, but destined to overspead 
the British empire. 


Capt. Elliott, of Chinese memory, has been appointed Consul to Tex- 
as. Some enquiry has risen, from the fact that General Hamilton’s fa- 
mous proposal to Santa Anna, was made through the British minister, 
but it was said in answer, that he did not know the contents of the 
parcel. 


The annual meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary Society was held on 
Monday, May 2, in the great room, Exeter-hall. Culonel Connolly, M. 
P., presiding The Rev. Dr. Bunting read the rgport fur the past year, 
from which it appeared that the receipts anounted to £101,688 3s. 4d., 
and the expenditure to £98,754 7s. 9d.; leaving a surplus of £2,933 
14s. 7d. The present number of principal or central mission stations, 
called circuits, oceupied by the society in the several parts of the world, 
is 261; the number of missionaries employed, exclusive of catechists, 
368; the number of full and accredited members, exclusive of those un- 
der the care of the society’s missionaries in Ireland, 87,258; and the 
number of scholars in the mission schools is nearly 60,000. 


The London papers announce the death of Sir Charles Bell, the emi- 
nent surgeon. He was found dead in his bed, having slightly complain- 
ed the night before. Also, of Lord Henry Russell, a younger brother of 
Lord John. Also, of Lady Gordon Cumming, daughier of Lady Char- 
lotte Bury. Also, of the Earl of Ludlow, and of General Scott. 


Sir George Arthur has suiled for Bombay, of which Presidency he has 
been appointed Governor. The Marquis of Tweeddale has been ap- 
pointed vo the government of Madrasa. 

The admirers of Washington Irving at Liverpool were preparing a 
grand dinner for him on his arrival at that city, but he disappointed them 
by landing at Bristol and proceeding thence to London. 

The Dake of Wellington was 73 years old on the Ist of May. Some 
of the papers say that he contemplates retiring altogether from public 
life. 

Mrs. Pierce Butler is about returning to the stage, with her father — 
Mr. Butler, it ix said, has become one of the lessees of Diury Lane The- 
atre; Mr, C. Kemble is to be the manager. 

Nearly a whole family of children near Belfast, in Ireland, had been 
eaten up by the hoga, who, ferocious with hunger, had broken into the 
cabin where they were sleeping. 

News had been received in Paris that the British had captured three 
other towns near Pekin—inconsiderable places near Ningpo. Sir Henry 
Pottinger has abandoned the idea of an attack on Canton at present, and 
was preparing to attack Pekin. He had refused to treat with the Em- 
peror’s Commissioners, and expressed a determination to treat directly 
with the Celestial himself. 

The position of the English troops in India remained as at last advices. 
Neither of the other posts in Affgbanistan, since the fall of Cabul, had 
been taken, nov had the British yet forced the Khyber Pass to get assist- 
ance to their garrisons. 

Among the dead in France we observe the name of M. Humann, the 
able minister of finance. 

Tne grand railroad projects in France were proceeding rapidly through 
the legi-lative portion of the work, in the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Duchess de Nemours, wife of the second son of the King of 
France, was happily delivered of a son on the 28:h of April. The child 
will bear the title of Count D’'Eu. The Duchess is cousin to Prince 
Albert, Queen Victoria’s husband. The King of the French has now 
seven grandchildren, six of which are boys. 

From Spain we have little imelligence. The marriage of the Queen 
has ceased to be the subject of conversation. No immediate change is 
Serene in the ministry. Dr. Espartero, a brother of the regent, is 

ead. 

The difficulties between Greece and Turkey are all apparently recon- 
ciled, and a treaty is pending between the two powers. 


pio Ret ES 
Tue Dortar Maeazine for June now ready, commences a thrilling 
romance, the scene of which is the city of Ghent, in 1567. It is a trans- 
lation from the twelfth Antwerp edition, and is in this magazine now first 
published in this country. It is illustrated with spirited engravings, 
copied from the Antwerp originals. The other matter in the number is 
of a various and interesting character. 
: ——— 
(> Pomeroy’s Express for Buffalo and Toronto is now running daily 
from Harnden’s, in Wall street. It affords valuable facilities for mer- 
chants and persons sending parcels in that direction, and Mr. P. gives 


the very highest reference as to his promptness and integrity as a man 
of business. 
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Wuat a Reputation Witt po FoR A Man.—Some dozen years ago 
Mr. Espy, a quiet citizen of Pennsylvania, invented and patented a con- 
trivance to ventilate shops and buildings, to cure infallibly all smoky 
chimneys, and to make a draft in the most contumacious fire places. It 
laid, among other unconsidered lumber, in the patent office, and nobody 
took the trouble to examine, much less to apply to the patentee for per- 
mission to make and vend, or even to use the article. 

Well, a little while ago, the Navy Commissioners were casting about 
for some means to prevent the vessels in the Navy from rotting so fast, 
that it costs about triennally the price of a new ship to keep an old one 
in repair. So, thinking he ought to know something about it, they sent 
to the Storm King, Mr. Espy, who happers to be the same Mr. Espy 
who patented some years ago the conical ventilator. He told them that 
if they would go to the patent office they would find the identical thing 
they were looking after; and that it would not only ventilate their ships, 
but prevent themselves from being choked with smoke and ashes, by the de- 
fective flues in some of the public buildings. The machine was tried, 
and not found wanting; and some of the flues in Washington, which 
would not carry smoke before, require almost to be protected with wire 
aprons over the grates, to keep politicians of light weight and character 
from dancing np through the chimneys. 

Seriously. The conical ventilator, advertised in this paper will be 
found to answer perfectly every thing it promises. It does nut blow air 
down the pipe, for the purpose of ventilation, but creates a draft at the 
top; and the fresher the wind, the clearer the draft, no matter in what 
direction the wind comes. Several of the public offices are supplied at 
Washington, the Hospital, at Staten Island is about to be fitted with it; 
and the expense is so moderate that nobedy who once sees the ventilator 
will afterward permit his eyes to be afflictel with smoke, or his nostrils 
with offensive efiluvia. For mines, wells, cellars, and in short all places, 
Por- 


table and convenient, it can be used temporarily or permanently, and is 


where the air has been hitherto insalubrious, it will be invaluable. 


an invention which will secure immortality to the storm king, by its 


practical benefit and utility. 
— 


Tue Wew Orzra was on Monday night completely and unequivo- 
cally successful. The story is Miss Edgeworth’s noveletie, the Prussian 
Vase. The songs, duetts, &c. ave characterised by Gen. Morris’s happy 
facility of adapting words to music; and almost every song is pithy as 
well as musical. I: is really a relief to hear words of meaning and poc- 
try instead of the unmitigated nonsense generally given us in the jingling 
language of the best operas. Mr. Horn’s portion of the work is worthy 
of his reputation; and With the original music, and the two or three 
German airs which he has selected and adapted, the whole affair is a 
charming one, though the composition is not of a high order of talent. 
The principal parts in the role are supported by Mr. and Mrs. Horn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Manvers and Mrs. Kright; and we congra- 
tulate them, as weil as the authors, on the triumphant success of the 


piece. 
rt 


More ScurrLements.—The Acadia brougut us an invoice of ten new 
novels and remances—some of them by the most popular English writers. 
Another supplement to our Library Edition may be therefore expected 
soon. Some of the papers have spread a report that our extras are not 
entitled to go for newspaper postage. This is as false as it is absurd: 
and we shall, in due time, contradict the statement officially, and expose 
the petty malice which put the report in circulation. 

—a— 


Mr. Kexpaty.—Since the first announcement of the release of Mr. 
Kendall, in the New Orleans Picayune, that paper has been silent upon 
the subject, and we now deeply regret to hear that the rumor if not as- 
certained to be incorrect, is at least very doubfful. The.cutter Wood 
bury had not arrived at New Orleans, and it was there suspected that 
the whole story was a hoax. This intelligence will be deeply painful to 
Mr. Kendall’s thousands of friends in the United States. 

————[—>—__ 

Liset. vs. Paysic.—Comstock, the druggist, complains bitterly of his 
recent conviction in the Court of Sessions of publishing a libellous adve:- 
tisement against a cotemporary compounder of medicines. He should 
have curbed his genius, and stuck to mixing physic. A residence on 
Biackwell’s Island, even at this pleasant season of the year, is not what 
it’s crack’d upto be by Capt. Brown. 
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MAKING A FUSS GENERALLY. 


Every body who reads the newspapers recollects the anecdote told of | 


the Jersey innkeeper, who, determined to charge Joseph Napoleon and 
suite one hundred dollars for a night's lodging, filled up the same by 
charging him fifty dollars “ for making a d—d fuss, generally !” and we 
doubt noi that in sober truth the fuss and worry of the entertainment 
actually cost mine host more wear and tear of body and mind than all 
the actual provision. We must not, hov ever, do injustice to the brother 
of Napoleon, for it seems to be his laudable ambition to travel through 
the world without giving more trouble to those about him than is una- 
voidable. In that he is singular, for markind in general appear take a 
great deal of delight in “ making a d—d fuss generally.” 


In all the newspapers we find tokens of this disposition, an2 proofs of | 


the fact that it exists. Nothing in these latter days can be done decent- 
ly and in order; and nobody thinks of taking a weapon less ponderous 
than a trip-hammer, to demolish a flea. On every hand we find people 
driving about in a perfect ecstacy of ado-about-nothing ; every one be- 
laboring the hobby he rides, as if it was the hobby and not the rider 
which resembles a contumacious donkey; and after all the fuss and all 
the outcry, we find every body, each on his own hook, creeping out of 


the diminutive termination of the cornucopia—anglice, the small end of 
the horn fruitful in fuss. 


The late Rhode Island disturbances form a case in point. We have 
been given to understand that some of the parties interested in the sym- 
pathetic demonstrations, take quite to heart the light manner in which 
we spoke last week of their furiously patriotic doings. As making a fuss 
generally about Rhode Island has not quite served their turn, or served 
to turn creation upside down, they descended from their general fuss to 
make a fuss particular, because we chose to Iaugh at what was truly ri- 
diculons. No objection can certainly be made to the principles for which 
the suffrage party contend—but, on the other hand, their object was truly 
praiseworthy. Sv is the highwayman’s or the burglar’s wish to obtain a 
living well enough, so far as that goes; but the particular mode taken 
by either of those gentlemen to obtain that living, is considered by many 
people as liable to some slight objection. So, though the opinion may 
seem old fashioned and very aristocratic and improper, we cannot help 
thinking that if, as the Emeralders say, Gov. Dorr “ is the makings of a 
patriot and hero,” the stock has been temiby wasted and misapplied. 

Well, the trouble is all over, and we are very glad of it. We are 
giad, also, that by compromise, the right of suffrage has been extended, 
though all this might have been obtained without the ridiculous disturb- 
ance which has been made. And, while we are talking about fusses 
terminated, we are rejoiced to find that the difficulty between Messrs. 
Wise and Stanley has been adjusted, without any danger of a relapse. 
“ Amicably settled,” the newspapers have it; but we suspect, after 
their mutual insult and injury, blows and fisticuffs, crimination and re- 
crimination, there can be very little friendship between the gentlemen. 
That they have permitted the quarrel to be arranged by their friends, 
without a resort to the duello, is, however, as much to their credit, as 
their previous ungentlemanly conduct was to their discredit; and they 
stand just as well before the public, in point of reputation for manliness 
and courage, as they ever did. To the anti-duelling law this desirable 
result must in a great rheasure be attributed, for its formalities give time 
to bring about a reconciliation ; however deficient it may be found when 
an attempt to enforce its penalties shall be made. 


Washington is a great place for “‘fuss,’’ and making “a Jersey fuss 
generally,”’ seems to have beena great part of the occupation of the 
present session, as it is of all the tedious and profitless long sessions of 
Congress; and Uncle Sam has to pay for these long sessions, at a much 
more extravagant rate than Joseph Bonoparte was compelled to disburse, 
for the “fuss” made by his suite. It is really a pity that some method 
cannot be reached by which a little more expedition in the public busi- 
ness can be obtained. It is all very well to say that these discussions 
elucidate great constitutional questions ; but they do notseem any nearer 


settlement, for all that. Those who fought long and loud for particular | 


doctrines years ago, fight as wordily for them still. The long speakers 
in the majority, talk just as long when they get into the minority. A 
majority vote is the only ‘‘settler,’’ but even that will not make things 
“* stay settled.’’ Even the merit of a temporary adjustment of our see- 


a 





| saw-mooted points is not, however, attributable to speeches longer than 
' the monosyllable ‘‘aye” or “no!” 

, In Congress there is a great deal to do, with but little time to do it 
in. It is thought that with the closest economy of time possible, the 
necessary business .cannot occupy less than eight or ten weeks longer. 


Under any circumstances, the expenditure of wind, at Washington, is 


extravagant, and “costs a great deal more than it comes to,” and at 
this juncture, especially, it eannot be too much deprecated. The speaker 
_ should have all the sententiousness of Lacon, and the brevity of Sparta. 


_ Business first, and spouting afterwards. A re-enactment of the one hour 
rule is needed. 


An hour is enough, in all conscience, for any one man to detain either 
the Senate or the House in “ wreaking his thoughts upon expression.” 
If in olden times a bulletin of a great battle were given in three words, 
surely thirty minutesespace should suffice a legislator of this enlightened 
age for the safe delivery ef almost any ideas on almost any subject.— 
This is no time to spludge, and it is to be hoped that the cxample which 
the Hon. Lott Warren set his fellow-members both in word and in deed 
at the Extra Session will be followed at this. He was the originator of 
the hour motion,—we consider that honor enough for one man. He 
always speaks pleasantly but tersely, and every emanation from his richly 
stored mind, is to the purpose. 


Perhaps we have wasted paper enough already in this “ editorial fuss 
generally,”’ but there is one description of fuss, now or late, very preva- 

| lent in this community, which comes home to eur business and our bo- 
| soms, to our breakfasts and shirt-frills, which our admiration for woman- 
kind will not permit us to pass entirely unnoticed. The women (God 
bless them), and the Croton water commissioners (confound them) are 
in an aqueous conspiracy to defraud the male “humans” of this city 
out of all peace and comfort. The corporation are tearing the pave- 
ments up, and compelling vehicles of all descriptions to travel round Ro- 
_ bert Woodbury’s farm to get at his front door, and the omnibusses, as 
Leigh Hunt has it, are driven up and down “all manner of streets,” to 
accomplish a very short distance. In private dwellings, Mopsey has 
been in the ascendant, and buckets and brooms, white-wash and paint, 

| soap and brushes, having chased the poor men almost out of their wits. 


But thank fortune, the brushing and scrubbing is almost through. 
te 


Tue QuaRReL Setriep.—lIt gives us si+cere pleasure to announce 
that the difficulty between Messrs. Stanley and Wise has been adjusted, 
' and that the former gentleman has returned to his daty in the House.— 

In the preliminary correspondence, which it was supposed would precede 

a duel, Mr. Stanley, in his demand for satisfaction, recited the events 
_ which occurred on the race-course, and repeated his disclaimer of any 

intention to insult Mr. Wise on that occasion. This brought about a scs- 

pecsion of the demand for satisfaction, and Mr. Wise proceeded to state 

that understanding Mr. Stanley unintentionally came in collision with 
| him near the race-course, he deemed it his duty as a gentleman to say, 
' that the blow inflicted by him on Mr. S. through a sudden impulse, in- 
_ duced by an erroneous impression, demanded his profound regret. This 
was of course satisfactory to Mr. Stanley; and here the matter rests, 
with much more credit to the gentlemen than any other termination would 
have given them. 


_Fatuers axp Sons. By Theodore Hook. Philadelphia: Lea & 
lanchard. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 


| The last novel of Theodore Hook—the last in every sense, for he had 
| scarcely completed the work, before he was called to kis long home. It 
was originally published in Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, but has 
never before been republished in this country. It has all the humor of 
| Hook, without quite all his faults, for we do not think it quite so extrava- 
gant as many of its predecessors; nor is it so good in parts as many of 
them. In a word, it is more equal. 
<li eatin 


| Dictionary or Arts AND Sciences. By Andrew Ure. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Of this work, to be issued in 21 semi-monthly numbers, the Messrs. 
* Appleton are now ready to supply seven. It is illustrated with over 
twelve hundred engravings and diagrams, and while it is invaluable to 
the mechanic, artisan and manufacturer, it is exceedingly useful to every 
| person who would obtain general knowledge, or desires to comprehend 
| the technicals which he meets, in his reading. 
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Nores or a Tour through Turkey, Greece, Egypt, to the Holy Land. 
By E. Joy Morris. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. New York: Wi- 
ley & Putnam. 


The author claims no particular merit for these volumes, beyond that 
of being a faithful description of what fell under his eye during his tra- 
vels in the East. He has given us an easily written work, having what 
in our opinion constitutes one of the chief merits of books of travels; 
the recounting of what he saw with the same ease and confidence that he 
would have possessed had he been describing a hitherto unexplored 
country. There is no affectation of learning, and no troublesome pre- 
tence of any nature; and in fine the work is precisely such an one as a 
man is glad to take up when he desires information upon the subject of 
which it treats. 

-— 


Tue Orton: A Monthly Magazine. Penfield, (Georgia:) William 
Richards. 


This very neat magazine-is a continuation of “@eorgia Illustrated”— 
in an improved form. We say improved, because while the work as 
commenced was richly embellished, it had not general interest enough 
to secure wide patronage. “ Orion’’ takes rank with our best lite- 
rary periodicals. 

aS See 


Tue Famiry Companion and Ladies’ Mirror. Edited by Mrs. Sarah 
Lawrence Griffin and Wiiliam T. Thompson. Macon, Georgia. 


So long a notice of this work appeared recently in our columns that 
it does not seem necessary to do more than to announce it for the pre- 
sent month. It lias all the variety and excellence which have recom- 
mended previous numbers to general rotice and favor. 

———— a 


Tue Diary ayy Letters or Mapame D’Arstay. Edited by her 
Niece. Philadelphia: Carey & Harz. : 
There are thousands of interesting matters which never find their 

way into the pages of formal history; and which even biographies, whe- 

ther by the subject or by a friend, do not preserve. And yet these very 
neglected circumstances are those which give us the true character and 
history of any given era. A brocade hovp petticoat, or a worm-eaten 
chest of drawers tell a more minute and interesting story of the past 
than a volume of chronicles, which give only the great events, neglect- 
ing the every-day manners and trifles, which aided to Live motives or tp 
put them in action. But these pleasant volumes fill precisely the vacu- 
um which more laboved works leave. We have here not only the pri- 
vate history of Madame D'’Arblay—che novelist in truthful dishabille, 
but we have also a vast amount of incidental informat‘on respectin: her 
court companions. The work is a very welcome ene indeed. 

ented 


Masrerman Reavy. By Captain Marryatt. New-York: D. Anple- 
ton & Co. J 


This #s the second of a series of little volumes, which Captain Mar- 
ryatt is writing he says, for his children. It gives the history in a very 
interesting mode, of a shipwrecked family, and is read with avidity by 
the little ones, and the old ones too, as it progresses. 

———— 


A Poputar Treatise on Vecetaste Paysio.ocy. With numerous 
cuts. i 

A Porputar Treatise on AGricuttrrat Cuemistay. For the Prac- 
tical Farmer. By Charles Squarey. Chemist. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 


It has often seemed surprising to us that every body is not enamored 
of flowers. About us is continually going on the mysterious and curious 
process of vegetation; and yet we pass by these wonders of nature, to 
expend our surprise on some unnatural monstrosity, as if an occasional 
accident were more surprising than the continual harmony and perfee- 
tion with which the vegetable world moves on, through its regular gra- 
dations, from generation to decay. Reader, who would understand how 
much wonderful machinery and perfection there are in the simplest 
blade of grass beneath your feet—read the above works attentively. In 
the first you find the anatomy of vegetation; in the second the operation 
upon it of various influences, and the why and the wherefore. The two 
volumes, economical in price, are calculated to amuse while they in- 


struct; and should be considered indispensable in every farmer’s library, 
at least. 


Sa 
KF It is rumored that several gamblers have been lynched near St. 
Louis, Mo., but no particulars have reached us. 
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0> We are pained to learn from the Lexington, Ly., Observer, that 
Gen. Jackson is very il!, from an attack of hemorrhage, and that doubts 
are entertained of his recovery. 


KS Langley’s Advertiser states that Messrs. Stephens and Cather- 
wood may be expected home from their exploration in Central America, 
early in the approaching month, A consigament of curivsities of their 
gathering has arrived at Boston, and a supplemental volame will be 
published on their return, giving a further account of their discoveries. 


KF_Mar Yohanan, the Nestorian Bishop, visited on Monday the 
Conference of the Methodist Church, in session in this city. The oe- 
casion was one of deep interast, and the address of the Rev. strarger, 
translated by Mr. Parker, was listened to with deep and earnest atten- 
tion. ° 


{> The Cape of Good Hope papers notice the discovery by an Eng- 
lish whaler, of several islands in the Pacific Ocean, previously unknown. 
They were eight in number, of some extent, fertile, and inhabiced. The 
appearance of the natives and the canoes, &c.,was totally different from 


any others in that neighborhood. 


0G We are informed, says the New Orleans Advertiser, that the 
Branch Bank of Louisiana has been robbed of some $30 000 or more. 
The Cashier, it seems, allowed persons to overdraw—at least, so goes 
the story. He has been dismissed, it is said, from the empley of the 
Branch. : 


> Col. Francis Johnson, an eminent lawyer of Louisville, Ky., is 
dead. He was a Member of Congress in 1824, and voted to make John 
Quincy Adams President, and was beaten for it afterward by Robert 
McHatton. 


1" Hon. Samuel L. Southard, now President of the U. S. Senate, 
expects soon to be constrained to resign that station on account of his 
continued ill health. 


> Ex-Gevernor Boggs, of Missouri, was killed a few weeks since 
by some unknown desperado, who shot him with a charge of buckshot 
as he sat in his house. The Governor of Missowi has offered a reward 
of $300 for the adprehensivon of the murderer. 


<> The Bank of Ilinois is to resume specie payments on the 15th of 
June next. 


{> The York, Pa., Gazette states that the Coroner was recently 
called to held an inquest upon the body of a Mrs. Miles, widow, of 
Peachbottom township, who died, as is alleged, from the effects of wounds 
inflicted upon her by the Rev. Samuel Park, pastor of the Slate Ridge 
Congregation. 


(> They are making sugar from maize (Indian corn,) at the West, 
afd it is said that the sugur obtained is greater in quantity than can be 
obtained from sugar cane in the same time. A crép of cane requires 
a year and a half, in which period three crops of corn stalks can be 
raised. 


{> There arrived at this port from foreign ports during the week 
ending last Saturday, 6295 passengers; 1566 of whom arrived on Sat- 
urday; mahing a total of 22,205 since lst January. 


{> The Lowell Courier says, thatto supply the Middlesex mills one 
year with wool it requires the fleeces of 374,400 sheep! 1200 are re- 
qu'red every day that the mills are in operation. 


(K# While the St. Lawrence steamer was ploughing her way through 
old Ontario last week, the wife of a respectable emigrant gave birth to 
a daughter, who, upon the suggestion of Capt. Van Cleve, was sprinkled 
with a few drops from its bright, sparkling waves, and named ‘ Mary 
Ann St. Lawrence Farrillis.’ 


KS The New Orleans Banks resolved, on Saturday the 15th, to re- 
sume on the following Monday. This course is the true equalizer of ex- 
changes; and will compel the banks of the other Southern and Western 
States to do their duty. 


> The Louisville Journal of Tuesday last observes :—The Sultana 
on Friday, in her passage up, met the steambuat Valley Forge with the 
Diana in tow at Tompkixs bend. The Diana burst her steam pipe, fif- 
teen miles above Princeton, on the morning of the 12:h instant, and 
scalded eight or ten negroes, and about forty head of cattle. Four or 
five of the negroes had died or were dying, when the Sultana left Lake 
Providence. Twenty or twenty-five head of the cattle were immediate- 
ly thrown overboard. The officers and passengers escaped without 
injury. 

(> Langley’s Advertiser announces that the projected Library which 
has been some time in contemplation, is about immediately tu be carried 
into effect under the auspices of J. J. Astor, Esq , whose munificent gift 
of $100,009 including a grant of land as the site for the erection of 
the building in Lafayette Place, has been already appropriated.— 
So noble a commencement augurs well for the future success of this 
desirable enterprise in the cause of literature, and it will doubtless in- 
fluence many subsequent patrons to acts of corresponding liberality and 
pablic spirit. The services of Mr. Cogswell, a gentleman cf well-known 
erudition and scholarship, have been secured as librarian, and he is now 
actively engaged in the preparation of the voluminous catalogue, colla- 
ting it with those of the principal libraries of Europe, &c. 
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WRITTEN F&R THE BROTHER JONATHAN. 


DEPARTED JOYS. 





“ Nature again shall spring restore, 
But spring returns to man no more.” 


Where now are fled, once cheerful }Yet hasten onward, cheerful Spring, 
Spring, 
The joys, which to this heart, 
Borne on thy soft aud gentle wing, 
Thy charms could once impart? 














And raise, sweet bird, thy song ; 

Let thy blithe notes thro’ woodlands 

ring, 

And still thy strain prolong. 

Where, earliest songster of the grove, 
Hath fled that magic strain, 

Which, like the voice of those we love, 
Could soothe the sting of pain? 


And ye whose smiles in other days 
Were wont on me to beam ; 
Still shall those bright, those sunny 
rays, 
Aud. where—ch, where, beyond the Through brighter bosoms gleam. 
wiles, 
Of Spring or music’s charm, 
Have fled those sympathetic smiles, 
Could once this bosom warm ? 


What boots it that this heart no more 
These charms shall e’er partake ; 
That nothing can its peace restore, 
Its joys no more awake ? 


They have not fled—thy joys, oh Spring, 
Thro’ joyous hearts rebound, 

Still do the vernal warblers fling 
Their tuneful notes around. 


A thousand groves are vocal still 
With music’s magic power; 
With rapture thousand hearts shall 
thrill 
They have not fled—from hearts still MERRIE HR Dye ee ieee 
warm, 


Thus break the bubbles of a day 
Yet beams the tranquil smile, 


On life’s tempestuous shore, 2 
Which once could passion’s self disarm,| While Time's deep tide still sweeps 
And care-worn grief beguile. its way, 
But oh! the hearts which once could sie 2 ana Pinte pe 
beat, 


Still Nature’s mighty wheel shall roll, 
Responsive to thy voice, 


As rolled in ages yore, 
That voice, oh Spring, no more can|Tho’ crush’d beneath its track may 
greet, fall 


Nor in thy charms rejoice. The insect of an hour. 


No more can fond affection’s face 
Light up the brow of care; 

No more the wound of grief erase, 
Nor chase away despair. 


Yet veiled beneath some brighter form, 
That insect still may rise, 

And far beyond these seas of storm, 
May rest serener skies, B. 


BRIDAL OF DEATH. 





: ; . 
It was in the evening of a very beautiful summer day that two 


young persons wandered together by the banks of the river Evan, a 
few miles above its junction with the Clyde. They had often met 
there before, but never on any occasion so interesting as the present. 
It was to undergo the pangs of a separation, certainly for a long pe- 
riod, and not improbably forever. ‘The countenances of both lovers 
(for such they were) wore the hue of an expressive sorrow, but there 
was likewise a deeper melancholy than even such a leave-taking 
could produee. There was something beyond the mere pain of part- 
ing for a season; something which did not spring solely from that 
sudden occasion, but was deeply and sadly rooted in the heart. It 
was plain that they loved, but that some evil influence hung over 
their heads, which threatened to blight their affections, and place 
wider bars between them than any distance, however great. To 
part with those in whom our feelings are centred is melancholy, even 
when the voice of hope whispers that we may yet see them under 
happier circumstances: but when the future is dark and inauspicious, 
and there is no prospect of seeing each other face to face, human 
imagination cannot depict a state of mind more fearfully withered 
and desolate. 

Such was the case with the two lovers: they had met to take 
what they might well consider their final farewell. Before they 
thought of parting, the sun had long gone down, and the moon 
lighted up with a flood of glory that beautiful strath through which 
the Evan, sheltered with bowers of overhanging elm and alder, was 
now rippling along. Time had never passed so rapidly over them, 
and the three hours they had been together seemed but as many 
minutes. 

“ Eliza,” said the young man, “‘ we part, and we may never meet 
again. The broad Atlantic must soon rol] between us. I have now 
only one request to make, and it is this: Wear the ring I present 
you with for my sake. When you look upon it, think you are my 
affianced bride. Oh! Eliza, when you look upon it, think on me ; 
and if ever the messenger of misfortune tells you I am no more, wear 
it as the token of one who loved you better than life.” 

“No, William,” said she, returning him the ring, which he had 
put upon her finger, ‘ keep that pledge till another time. The day 
may yet come when you will be able to bestow it under happier 
auspices—whcn our countenances shal! shine with smiles instead of 
being darkened by sorrow, and when you may call me something 
eise than your affianced biide. Keep it till my father’s anger is 
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washed away, when our bridal may be solemnized with his free con- 
sent. Keep it till then; for that ha;py day ehall assuredly arrive, 
if we are blessed with life. ‘Then, William, present the token to me 
and claim my promise. As sureas the eye of Eternity is upon us, it 
| shall be fulfilled. Beneath the rocks that gird this mysterious soli- 
| tude—beneath that moon which lightens up so beautifully the glen 
| of Evan—in the presence of whatever unseen forms behold us, and 
| hear ur, I pledge my vow, and it shall be fulfilled !” 
| Nolimit can be placed on the language of love ; and perhaps on 
| the present occasion the young couple indulged in it to a degree of 
extravagance. With them, however, it was sinccre, and came from 
| hearts overflowing with the tide ef affection, Love is the poetry of 
human life. When it springs forth in native purity, it diffuses itself 
| over the mind like eunshine over the face of nature, and clothes the 
| most naked and barren thoughts with impassioned beauty. It is the 
musie of existence, and has its gay and its melancholy toncs. When 
it comes across the soul, all the other faculties thrill under its influ- 
ence, as the rocks and mountains quivered to the harp of Orpheus ; 
and its saddest and most subduing spirit had fallen on the two lovers 
| when they bade cach other adieu. One speechless embrace, in 
which their souls seemed dissolving into one, and they tore them. 
selves asunder. He followed her with his eyes as she wound her 
| Way among the trees which led from the stream to her father’s house. 
| He thought he could hear sobs as from a broken heart. He knew 
| they must come from her; and when he reflected that they were ut- 
| tered on his account, he thought his spirit would have sunk within 
| him. 
| Nor was Elizabeth Melville unworthy of such affection, for besides 
heing one of the prettiest girls in the middle ward of Lanarkshire, 
she possessed a sweetness of disposition which made her universally 
| beloved. But it was not her lot to experience the soft blandishment 
of maternal kindness. She lost her mo‘her in childhood, and was 
left to the care of her other parent, who, save his affection for her, 
had no redceming quality : he was morose and sullen to an incredible 
degree. He mherited considerable property, but this circumstance, 
| which is generally sure to attract society to the possessor, howcver 
depraved his character, was unavailing with him. His house stood 
among its \ittle grove of elm, a lonely monument of desertion, and 
he walked forth and returned, apparently as widowed of friends as 
he was of his consort. So withering was his glance, so repulsive his 
manner, that no one would solicit his acquaintanceship, and long be- 
fore he had passed into the vale of ycars, he found himself in some 
measure a stranger in the world. This circumstance, however, far 
from inducing him to shake off his moroseness, only rendered it the 
more vehement: far from inspiring him with the love of society, it 
only made him shun it the more. Had he been childless and alone, 
it would perhaps have been impossible for any human being to be 
| more completely unhappy; but his beautiful daughter inhabited the 
| same mansion, and amply repaid him for every other pleasure which 
the world denied. He was sullen and harsh to others, but compara- 
tively gentle to her. He was naturally sordid, but to his child he 
became in some measure generous, and moncy, although the ruling 
passion of his soul, was willingly sacrificed at this faic altar of pa- 
ternal idolatry. He had her taught every accomplishment befitting 
her genius and rank in life ; among other things music, of which he 
was passionately fond—and with this she would compose him in the 
winter evenings, as David with his harp lulled to calin the perturbed 
| spirits of the King of Israel. 


¥ About the fifteenth ycar of Elizabeth's age, a change took place, 

and his mansion no longer wore the deserted aspect that had hitherto 
; characterized it. The fame of Miss Melville’s beauty spreed far and 

wide ; and the circumstance of her total retirement in so lonely a 
quarter, and with so singular a companion, gave these reports a kind 
of romantic interest. By degrees his acquaintance began to be 
courted by the young gentry around; his house to be visited by 
those who before had seldom or never crossed its threshold, and even 
those who were little disposed to stoop to his caprice, became wonder- 
fully accommodating. The unction of flattery being skilfully applied, 
he smoothed over his ruggedness as much as his unhappy nature would 
admit, and so far got the better of his former manner, that every 
one began to think him a much better man than he had ever appear- 
edto be. His daughter at this time was a lovely girl. Notwith- 
standing the seclusion of her life, she was none of the demure senti- 
mental damsels so often met with, but a brisk rompish creature, full 
of mirthful enjoyment. “he life she led had a perpetual tendency 
to repress the exuberance of her animal spirits ; but in spite of every 
trammel they were perpetually bursting forth, and even drawing 
smiles from the severe countenance of her father. When seclusion 
could not restrain this delightful flow of heart, it is needless to say 
that the freer intercourse with society which she now enjoyed opera- 
ted directly in its favor, and rendered it more brilliantly fascinating. 
The spirit of happiness seemed to beam in her countenance, and 
two dark brown eyes, shining beneath full-arched and graceful eye- 
brows, sparkled with life and intelligence. Her brow was open and 
lofty ; her hair, of the deepest black, hung in graceful ringlets over 
her temples, and her complexion possessed much of the warmth and 
Italian hue which glows in the pictures of Titian. She was not tall, 
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but of that middle size which, after all, is perhaps the most attractive 
inwoman. ‘Then her shape, it was proportion itself; and when she 
laughed, two rows of beautiful pearl weze revealed beneath the shel. 
ter of lips of the most melting and seductive richness. Every one 
who knew her thought it miraculous that she should be the child of 


such a father. But though her temper was brisk and airy, she had at | 
the same time a depth of character which no one could imagine her | 


to possess. When in any situation which called it forth, she exhibit- 
ed the workings of a profound feeling, and could throw off the man. 
ners of a fanciful girl to assume those of an intelligent woman.— 
None ever wept more sincerely at a tale of distress than she; none 
ever went more frequently to the relief of poverty and distress, or 
had their names more affectionately sustained on the wings gratitude. 
In the language of oar divine Shakigaure, “she had an eye for pity, 
and a hand open as day for heaven-.bora charity.” 

No wonder that her father’s house began to be more crowded than 
usual, with such an attraction within it : no wonder that his visiters 
were contented to humoy him, to laugh at his witless jokes, and put 
up with his peculiarities of temper. His stories might ke good 
enough in their way, but while his new friends suaed to listen to 
them with all possible deference, their eyes were turned another 
way, and their hearts responded to other strings. He was surround- 
ed’not with his own friends, but with the lovers of his daughter. 

But of all the suitors of Elizabeth, there was one alone on whom 
her affections became unalterably fixed, and this was W)lliam Leslie. 
He was indeed a noble character—not that he was merely handsome 
in his appearanee and of elegant manners, but he had a frankness, 
and at the same time a modesty of deportment, which brightened 


his other qualifications, and constituted him, in the strictest sense of | 


the word, a gentleman. He was about four years older than Miss 
Melville, and regarded her with a love which, to the exclusion of all 
the other competitors, she as fondly ‘returned. Elizabeth felt all the 
rapture of a first affection; and had the disposition of her father 
been different, her happiness would have been complete. But her 
lover’s circumstances, though on the whole easy, were far inferior tu 


those of several of his rivals. Suchan event she knew would weigh | 


strongly with Mr. Melville, and felt a conviction, that his immedi- 
ate resentment would follow any supposed intimacy between her and 
the only man she ever loved. This, however, could net root out the 
passion which had taken ground in her heart, nor quench the Pro- 


methean fire which burned there. By a secret sympathy she felt © 


that her happiness was centred in Leslie—and every obstacle that 
was thrown in their way, but riveted them more strongly together. 
When a woman is deeply in love, what will she not do to gain her 
object? Elizabeth’s heart was naturally open, and never till now 
did she stoop to any thing like disingenuousness. She found herself 


eompe.led to practise a Fs emer ery deception on her father, by treat- | 
ected coldness, and bestowing all her smiles | 


ing William with an a 


upon her wealthier, and consequently with him, more favored ad. | 


mirers. But love cannot be concealed. The sigh which stole from 
her bosom—the flush that suffused her cheek—the swimming solt- 
ness of her eyes, as they glided almost unconsciously on William— 
the confusion and eloquent silence which prevailed, spoke volumes. 
By such tokens Mr. Melville discovered his daughter's feelings ; and 
his sullen temper, Jike a voleano which hed long been at rest, broke 
forth with redoubled fury. He forbade Leslie his house, and threat- 
ened Elizabeth with his perpetual displeasure if she ever saw him 
more. The command went like lightning to her heart; it was the 
first time she had ever fzlt calamity. The fabric of bliss she had so 
fondly reared fell in an instant to the ground; her visions of happi- 


ness floated away like a summer cloud, and she found herself over- 
whelmed with unutterable despair. 


This was a sad blow to the fond-hearted giri, but perhaps it 
might have been borne, had not another event shortly after occur. 
red to complete her misfortunes. This was the unavoidable de- 
parture of William for Jamaica, to look after his affairs, which had 
been unfortunately impaired in that island. While he remained 
at home, hope had not entirely forsaken her. She conceived, 
although she knew not upon what grounds, that they might yct be 
brought together ; and at any rate, enjoyed the satisfaction of think. 
ing that she still inhabited the same country, and was never far awa 
from her lover. But this last event gave the finishing stroke to all 
her prospects ; and from that moment when they bade adieu on the 
banks of the Evan, happiness departed from her bosom. She had 
wrought up her mind to a pitch of unusual firmness at this meeting, 
and she had gone through it with apparent energy. When, however, 
the extraordinary excitement had worn away, and the mind subsided 
into its usual channel, it became unable to sustain the slow and sure 
workings of the settled grief which followed. The poison of care 
was strewed over her spirit, and destroyed it utterly. Nor was there 
any quarter to which she could fly for consolation. Hope, the star 
to which the wretched ever turn, shed no ray upon her. 

When the waters of life are withdrawn, ‘the flower soon perishes, 
and the body does not long survive the ravages of a broken heart.— 
So it was with Elizabeth ; she had drained the bitter cup of affliction, 
and its banefl influence was soon manifest. The bright sparkling 
of her eyes disappeared ; they became dim, heavy, and anxious. Her 
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complexion faded into a pallid hue, and her cheeks became wan and 
sunken. The symmetry of her form, and that exquisite proportion 
which delighted all eyes, began to be lost. Instead of the firm, yet 
_ brisk and airy step which attended all her movements, she trembled 


| at every pace, and degenerated into a mere shadow of what she had 





| been. Cough, the heavy eye, the hectic flush, and the blanclied lip, 

succeeded in their turns. In a very short period of time the once 
beautiful Elizabeth Melville showed all the appalling signs of a fatal 
consuinption. 

Her bodily malady was visible to all: her father alone knew the 
cause, and felt remorse for his harshness. His repentance was too 
late: destruction had done its worst. He longed with intense anx- 
iety for the return of Leshe to arrest its progress. Le did at length 
arrive, after an absence of twelve months, but his approach could 
not snatch his mistress from the grave which was opening to receive 
her. 

When Elizabeth was warned of this event, she fainted away.— 
Then a flush rose upon her pale countenance like a beam on the val- 
ley of death—a smile crossed her lips, and her heart palpitated with 
a transient raptare. For a inoment she was happy; but when she 
contemplated her emaciated form—the ravages which illness had 
made there, and the short path which lay between her and Eternity, 
her happiness as speedily departed. But what were William’s feel- 
ings on beholding this sad spectacle! In the pride of youthful 
beauty, an angel of loveliness he had left her, but he found her a sha- 
dew disrobed of all her charms, save that immortal beauty inspired 
by religion and love, over which disease has no command. His 
| heart was blasted at the sight ; his eyes swam with a sudden giddi- 

ness. He fell insensibly at her feet, and dreamed that what he be- 
held was only a vision; but he awoke to find it a sad reality. Eliza- 
beth stretched forth her hand to him. 

“Do not weep for me, William ; I shall leave you only for a sea- 
son. I am going to a country where the bride sha!] not mourn the 
| absence of the bridegroom, nor the bridegroom the departure of the 
bride. Farewell, dearest, best beloved! Think often on Elizabeth 
Melville when she is away. ‘Think how she lived and died for you; 
but mourn her not, for she is happy.” 


| 
The unfortunate young man could only sob in a burst of agony: 


————ee 


he seemed more overcome with emotion than his dying mistress.— 
He pressed her slender hand to his lips, and bedewed it with tears.— 
_ At last, the irrepressible tide of affection found vent in words.— 
| “ Eliza,” said he, “ you remember the banks of the Evan, where 
you vowed to be mine, and where you teld me that this ring was to 
be the token which should make us one. I nowclaim your promise, 
and before we are separated on earth, let it be fulfilled at the hands 
of the man of God.” As she looked at the ring, her eyes sparkled 
with unusual vivacity; but when she remembered the time, the 
| place,and the occasion at which it was first offered her, she wept 
bitterly. William placed it on her finger, kissed her, and said,— 
- “ You are minc—mine forever.” But asshe turned down her hand, 
the ring fell otf; the emaciated finger could not fill up its small cir- 
cle. Elizabeth observed this, and sheok her head: William re- 
marked it also, and called to his recollection how lovely and full 
of health she was a year before—how frail now and worn out, 
when the ring which then fitted well dropped from her finger. 

The friends of both tried to dissuade them from the melancholy 
union which they contemplated, but their minds were made up, and 
they were married by the parish minister. It was a sad sight to 
witness the pale consumptive form of Elizabeth robed in the bridal 
garments; but whoever looked on the pensive melancholy of that 
still lovely face, could see an expression more than earthly, and 
a spirit of hope and virtue that aspired beyond the tomb. An eva- 
nescent flush came across her countenance as she joined hands 
with her lover; it was the last she ever wore. She died eight 
days after the marriage—nor did William Leslic long survive her; 
for under a cloud of the deepest sorrow, he went out again to the 


West Indies ; and fella victim tothe yellow fever, three weeks after 
his arrival. 


from the Missouri Reporter, in reference to the contemplated league of 
Indians on the Western frontiers. The statements contained in them are 
sufficient to excite ay:prehension in the section of country exposed to at- 
tacks of those tribes which it is intended to bring together at the great 
council. Prompt measures should be adopted for the protection of the 
frontiers ; and if necessary, a sufficient force should be sent among the 
Indians to overawe those turbulent ones who are attempting to form the 
unien of the several tribes. This union, if effected, must continually 
keep the whites in a state of alarm and apprehension. It is no time now 
to discuss the propriety or impropriety of placing so many tribes in the 
same region of country. They are collected together in a situation rather 
too dangerous for the safety of the frontier settlements, and are in a po- 
sition to be easily tampered with by those who may have an interest in 
producing hostilities between the Indians and the whites. The move- 
ments of their leaders should be closely watched, and timely precaution 
used to prevent a catastrophe which seems to be threatened by them.— 
Illinois Sentinel 
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From the Porcelain Tower. 


MARRIAGE IN A MASK; 


THE CUNNING SHAVER, CHIN.* 


Who soaps my chin, 
And tickles my skin, 
With a straw or a pin? 
My Barber! 
From the First Book of the Celestial Classics. 


There are ne barbers in the world to compare with those of the Celes- 
tial Land. Barbers are a genus almost extinct among the nations of the | 
West, an especially among Protestant nations. In Catholic countries a | 
certain few are still kept up for the tonsure of the crowns of monks and 
friars ; but as Catholocism seems to be spreading in our own mechanical 
land, no doubt even these will soon be superseded by machines for depi- 

| 


lating the head. But the barber's craft is more exercised in China than 
in thrice the world besides. Beards, indeed, there be few ; but then there 
be some two hundred million of heads to give daily employment to the 
razor; and a man cannot venture the sharp steel over his own occiput as 
he can over his lip or chin. The children as well as the men are shaven. 
And so considerable are the crops thus reaped by the razor, that the mix- 


barbers and market-gardeners; and it is said that the ground which has 
been fertilized by this compost is particularly productive in bamboos and 
sugar-canes. 

It has often been remarked that particular pursuits exercise a particu- 
lar effect upon men’s characters; that lawyers, for example, as the sha- 
dow—as the light, we mean—of law steals over them, become gradually | 
cautious and cumuing, and incapable of distinguishing right from wrong 
excepting by the aid of legal lenses. The physician is known by his air 
of urbanity and wisdom; what can be so bland as his smile when he as- | 
sures you that nothing upon earth is half sc agreeable as the amalgam of | 
rhubarb and assafeetida he has just been prescribing ?—But the surgeon, 
whose manipulations of the suffering are of a sterner nature than mere | 
examinations of the pulse, is a different personage quite; and can wear | 
an unfeeling scowl, as he pokes some devil’s claw of a crooked steel instru- | 
ment into your body, your arm, or youreye! See how some ranting, gin- | 
drinking scion of iniquity becomes transmogrified—we will not say in 
character, but in outward development of character,—when he takes up | 
with the art, business and mystery of Methodist ministerialism. And it | 
is the case in like manner with other trades and professions, that the fol- 
lowers of any one have their characters so medified ard assimilated by 
their occupation that a discriminating person may detect from their beha- | 
viour and appearance, the particular school of business in which they | 
have been educated. How instinctively do we cry out in passing through | 
the streets, this man is a newspaper editor, and that, a publican; yet it | 
is not alogether the green-plaid waistcoat, and unbarbered face, that cer- | 
tify us as to the one, nor the red nose and portly paunch that make us 
pronounce upon the other. The vest and the beard of the former might | 
pertain as well to a Jew clothes-man, or a landscape-painter; and the | 
proboscis and protuberance of the latter would be no less proper to a 
bishop or an alderman. But the habits of the man—the habits of his | 
mind—are exhibited in other ways than in his figure or his dress. 

The influence of particular pursuits upon the moral and intellectual 
constitution of man, would form a worthy and abounding subject for a 
philosophical treatise ; and if we could condescend to philosophy, we | 
would follow it out at length. We are philosophers, that is, a philoso- 
pher; though too philosophical to write philosophy: but as there is no 
knowing to what we may be reduced, we will not affirm that we never 

. Shall aevote a portion of our valuable time te this subject. Poets soar, 
philosophers dig; but fellows like ourselves, the comic philesophers 
of the day, dance about, hop, skip, and jump,—pleasant exercise, 
though no very useful employ. We would soar, but we have no wings— 
besides, it don’t pay—and we would dig! but that we hold infra dig: 





philosophy and all kinds of useful knowledge are as plentiful and cheap 
as potatoes, and we find it less troublesome and more economical to buy 
ours ready-made. Well then, for the present we will have nothing to do 
with philosophy, convinced that to eschew it is the truly philosophi- 
cal course. ‘‘ Laugh and grow fat,” says the proverb, and we confess 
ourselves ambitious of a goodly obesity; but at present we areas leanas 


or in for a dig, like a spade in a potatoe bed. Besides, in these days, 


ed quisquilie of hair and lather form an object of traffic betwixt the | 
| 
| 


$s 


| sion of countenance delightfully bland. 


philosophy itself. True, we have our misgivings as to the expansive | 


; 

! 

} 

power that belongs to cachinnation; but we do nct agree with the fat 


Therefore, we will try to | judge, and is happy to escape punishment; the judge receives the bribe 


knight, that grief puffs one out like a bladder. 
be merry; and grief we will certainly eschew. 


| 
But, Daniel Apollo, Esq., where are we running away to? We start- | 
' 


ed from the sign of the Pole and the Pewter Basin, and we were going to 
run down a barber, after some talk about the tribe; but we have got off 
the scent, and we mustneeds try back. 

There are no barbers in the world to compare with those of the Celes- 
tial Land. And yet their characteristic features are as like to those of 
the ‘‘ shavers’ once indigenous in the West, as the oranges of the 





* Between this story and an adventure, forming part of a Chinese Komance, 
which has before been translated into English, several points of resemblance are 
discoverable. But whether these coincidences are accidental, or which of the 
Celestial writers may have been beholden to the other, we shall not attempt to 
decide. 
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Central Empire to those which draw out a feebler existence in the con- 


| servatory of Margam Abbey. I was going just now to observe—but some 


observation equally brilliant shoved this out of its proper place—that the 
nature of many trades and professions at once and ebviously explains the 
particular bent that is given to the characters of those who pursue them: 
thus, nothing can be more natural than that undertakers should be the jol- 
liest dogs in life; because events which wet the cheeks, or break the 
hearts of others, are sources of the most comfortable of all comforts— 


pecuniary comfort—to themselves. Bug in other cases an explanation is 


more difficult, and thus it is in the instance of barbers. Whythese should 
be a loquacious race, may not be altogether inexplicable; but why they 
should be gifted with keen wits, be greatly given to practical joking, and 
have a universal facility in settling the affairs of other folks, it is, at least, 
not easy to explain. Yet thatsuch is the case, in the paucity of existing 
specimens of the genus, I appeal to the drama and romance to prove. 

Loquacity, a ready wit, a disposition to tricks and devices, and a fond- 
ness for meddling in the concerns of others, are the characteristics of the 
ten millions of tonsors that flourish cold steel over the two hundred mil- 
lions of heads in. the Regions of Eternal Spring. We are afraid that 
talking of barbers has affected ourselves with loquaciousness: for there 
was certainly no need of such a number of pages to introduce upon the 
seene so humble an individual as the barber Chin. ; 

The barber Chin was a gem of razordom, a little dapper man with a 
large broad head, long flexible pigtail, small rapid eyes, and an expres- 
His head was a perfect library 
of entertaining knowledge,—ihe most useful sort of knowledge to him— 
a reading-room of magazines and newspapers. 

Perhaps, indeed, the circulation of newspapers in the West may have 
done more to extinguish the race of barbers among us than cheap razors, 
Mechi’s straps and patent shaving soap combined. For Othello’s occu- 
pation’s gone: barbers were the peripatetic Heralds and Chronicles of 
the olden day ; they went their daily rounds from house to house and re- 
ceived their penny at each,—not for denuding a chin, for folks might 
have shaved themselves then, as they do now,—but for their parliament- 


| ary reports, their police intelligence, their births and marriages, and 


cases of crim. con. We pay our penny now fora reading of the Times,— 
the newsman has superseded the barber,—the march of intellect has 
driven from the field the knights of the razor, and thus the progress of 
civilization accounts for the decline of barberism. 

Who so full of anecdote and song and merriment as Chin? Who so 
dainty and scientific in mixing up a lather, so expeditious and safe in 
the employment of the razor? Who so dexterous and quaint in sham- 
pooing a customer, so sure of eliciting a smile, whether he tickled his 
ear with a straw or with a story? Who so ready with information and 
advice adapted to all parties and to all occasions,—with plots and assist- 
ance in cases of emergency? And all these, the merits of the barber 
Chin, were at any time to be brought into exercise for the most mode- 
rate fees. 


For a fee of five dollars the ingenious Chin had brought about eternal 
happiness for the previously unfortunate lovers Wee-Ping and Wa-Ling ; 
and within six months after, for a similar fee from each, had effected 
their disunion. For ten he had secured a poetical prize vo the collegian 
Hi-Fli; and for a smaller sum had subsequently caused the unfortunate 
poet to be bambooed, at the instance of his rival bard Lo-Flo. For a 
hundred he had obtained the liberation of the wealthy Swing, who was 
condemned to suffer torture and decapitation for having wantonly set fire 
to a village; and for another fifty had had this individual exalted to the 


chief magistracy of the same village when it was rebuilt. You may think 


he would soon grow rich upon this plan; but out of the sums so received 
he could reserve only to himself a moderate per centage, as he in his 
turn had many parties to bribe before his different objects could be ob- 
tained. Oh, happy country! Celestial Land! where all ranks may 
equally participate in the manifold blessings and advantages of bribery! 
True, there is much of bribery and corruption in our own less fortunate 
country; but these only work well when they form an universal system. 
Now in China the lowest orders can bribe the lowest officers, the lowest 
officers can bribe the mandarins, the mandarins can bribe the governors, 
the governors can bribe the ministers, and the minister can bribe the 
‘Son of Heaven” himself. This is liberty and equality, and resembles 
the practice in shops, where all may purchase if they can afford to pay. 


| Depend upon it, justice that is given away is not of the best quality—it 
| goes for nothing; but if people pay well for-it, they may be secure of 


the prime article. 
We are ona wrong plan you may be sure, and do not consult the great- 
est number. The Chinese practice does so. The offender bribes the 


and is happy to put money in his purse; and the offended party only is 


dissatisfied. Now of these three persons, the offender and the judge 
| constitute a greater number than the man offended, in the proportion of 


two to one; and, therefore, there can be no question as to the propriety 
of theit being made happy, although at his expense. But, if the offended 
can bribe higher than the offender,—in other words, if he can afford to 
pay for a larger slice of justice,—that of course works a radical change 
in the aspect of affairs; and he must have justice then, his due purchase, 
at the market value. 

Chin had more employment than he could well get through, among 
the élite of the town in which he resided: he was a clever shaver, and 
surrounded by sharp blades. : 

It was in the morning of a certain day of a certain month of a certain 
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year, but of what certain day of what certain month and of what certain 
year, is neither quite certain now nor in any way important,—the fa- 
shionable Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang was submitting his barber’s block to the 
lather and cold steel of the easy-tingered Chin. 

‘‘Chin,” said he, in the pleasant and familiar tone in which fashiona- 
ble young sparks address those of inferior condition whom they hope to 
make useful to themselves,—“Chin,” said-he, ‘‘ my old boy, I think I 
may depend upon you for secrecy and good counsel if I should discourse 
to you upon a matter of considerable importance to myself.” 

We are generally ready to trust those who instruct us in the affairs of 
all our neighbors: the confidence they exhibit in ourselves in intrusting 
to us the secrets they receive from others seems naturally to challenge 
our confidence in return. 

“You know me well,” responded Chin;—“‘ you know my reputation ; 
—I am an iron chest of secrecy, and all come to me as their depository 
for whatever they would not wish to be known; but, secrecy is a rare 
virtue, and not to be called into exercise without its equivalent. 

A dollar from Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang was admitted as an equivalent for so 
much secrecy as might be necessary in this affair. 

“You must know, Chin,” said Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang, relieved in mind 
and parse, (for like his mind, his purse was not well-furnished) “you 
must know that I am distressingly in love with a young lady, and can 
never be at peace until I obtain her to wife. Yet there are some trou- 
blesome impediments to our union. In the first place, she loves an- 
other; in the second, he loves her; in the third, he is valiant and 
strong; and in the fourth, she abhors me. You are a clever fellow, 
Chin,—tell me how to act in this disagreeable state of affairs. The la- 
dy’s name is Si-Hoo-Se; she is the niece of old Ne-Gho, with whom, as 
her parents are both dead, she has for some years resided. The fume ot 
her beauty has no doubt reached your ears.” 

“Truly,” said Chin, after pondering for some time, and as he began 
to untie his customer’s queue that he might replait it and adorn it with 
a fresh piece of riband,—“ truly, in my time I have solved many a knot- 
ty point, but the present is a case peculiarly perplexing. I shall, no 
doubt, find means to overcome the difficulty; but this will not be effect- 
ed without a somewhat of consideration.””’ 

A promise of four taels, if the tonsor would devise an efficient plan, 
was a somewhat of consideration that sharpened up the inventive wit of 


Chin: and, after ering the matter for awhile, he hinted at a scheme, 
by which the lovely Si-Hoo-Se should be deceived into a marriage with 
the a youns libertine. 


e proposed to decoy her from her uncle’s house by flattering her into 
a hope of a meeting and elopement with her beloved Long-Ku; when, 
dressed as Long-Ku, and with a mask upon his face, Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang 
should present himself before her. Masquerading is a frequent amuse- 
ment in China, and masks are assumed on a thousand different pretexts. 
, Inthe fem case, Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang was to pretend that he had been 
ordered by his physician to wear a mask for three days, to benefit his 
yin and yang” by the suppression of hot humors: and it was not likely 
that his lovely victim would receive this story with suspicion; for in 
China young ladies are content to leave physical mysteries to he investi- 
gated by their lords and masters. He would, then, have little difficulty 
in persuading her to a union with himself, for Chin would have prepared 
her for, and disposed her to this; and it would be time enough for her to 
discover her mistake after they were indissoluSly united. 

This plan gave great satisfaction to Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang, and Chin 
promised to take upon himself the arrangement of all the details: 
so, turning his customer’s head out of hand more quickly than usual, 
he sallied forth without loss of time, to see some of the other per- 
sons whom he meant to make actors in his comedy, and to put all mat- 
ters in a proper train. 

So well was Chin informed upon most people’s affairs, that when a 
statement such as that of Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang was aid before him, though 
he listened to it with attention, it generally happened that he was nearly 
as fully acquainted with the particulars as the narrator himself. Thus 
it oceurred in the present instance; and knowing his reputation for di- 
recting matters of the kind, and being aware that Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang had 
not the keenest wit to guide him in the conduct of his concerns, the 
acute barber was not at all taken by surprise when an appeal was made 
to him for his assistance and advice. Chin, perhaps, at this very time, 

sessed a clearer knowledge of the matter in all its bearings than did 

-Rang-Ou-Tang; and as he had undertaken to play the game himself, 
he considered in what order and in what manner he should move the se- 
veral pieces. Upon due consideration, he first sought uncle No-Gho; 
because to win his confidence and countenance would afford him great 
facilities for treating with the other parties. 

Now, Chin in his time had assisted No-Gho out of some straights an 
difficulties ; and No-Gho could not do otherwise than treat him with fa 
miliarity and friendly regard; because such cases might occur again.— 
The barber, therefore, had no obstacles, such as the difference of station 
might occasion, to obtaining an interview with the mandarin: for No- 
oe gg have not before mentioned the fact—was of no less worshipful 

gree. 

It was pleasant to observe, when Chin was performing on a customer, 
how cleverly and how quickly he mixed his lather—how pleasantly and 
how abundantly he soaped him cver. Albeit, he was “a fellow of ex- 
ceeding honesty,” he had a keener knowledge of the world than for the 


* Heat and cold—constitution. 











most part falls to the lot of your exceeding honest men. Gifted with 
rare shrewdness and observation, 
“He knew all qualities, with a learned spirit 
Of human dealings—” 

and in a majority of cases, even upon a short acquaintance, understood 
the characters of persons better than they did themselves. He knew 
when to lay on his brown Windsor, when to tickle with straws, and when 
to drop a jest ora hint into the ear of an attentive patient. If doing the 
kindness of his office to a female sitter, he would apply the curling-tongs 
with admirable judgment to the proper moment of a question in dispute, 
and regulate the exertion of his wrist exactly to the minimum of force 
requisite to induce her to take the required view of any subject in dis- 
cussion. We are here, however, only speaking in a general manner of 
his ability; for in the case immediately under our notice, his conversation 
with the mandarin, though he acquitted himself ably, it was with no 
great exercise cf his ingenuity and tact; since No-Gho was exactly in 
the state of mind to fall in with the plans the wily barber had to offer to 
his consideration. 

The mandarin himself had never in any manner opposed the union of 
Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang with his ward and niece ; so that Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang, 
in enumerating the difficulties in his way, did not include that frequent 
and perplexing one, an unkind guardian. Fair Si-Hvo-See was heiress 
to a considerable property, which was at present, in great measure, under 
the management of her uncle No-Gho; and he had made terms with his 
young friend Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang, by which, in case of the marriage of 
that proper person with his niece, he should reserve to himself a con- 
siderable slice out of the patrimony of Si-Hoo-Se. The mandarin, there- 
fore, far from opposing it, was extremely desirous that a marriage should 
take place between his niece and Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang ; but he was unable 
to overcome the repugnance of Si-Hoo-Se; and he did not venture to at- 
tempt compulsion, as he knew that if the case should get into the courts 
of law, the young lady would be able to out-bribe himself. 

Now, No-Gho had a daughter of his own, of whom he was solicitous 
to dispose advantageously ; but Win-Fu was ill-favored, and of unpleas- 
ing temper; and no one had hitherto made overtures to take her from 
her father’s house. The old man, however, had never for a moment 
contemplated uniting her with Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang; for, though he had 
reasons of his own that attached him to that young estimable, he could 
not place in him such confidence, nor entertain for him such respect, as 
would render agreeable to parental feeling the idea of devoting him to an 
only daughter: paternal affection for Win-Fu, was one of the few virtues 
possessed by the old mandarin. 

But Long-Ku was a person of gyod family, and what was more im- 
portant in the eyes of No-Gho, of good fortune; and in addition to these 
extraneous graces, was accomplished, and of such moral *character and 
polite manners as engaged the esteem and regard of all. Him had No- 
Gho mentally elected as his future son-in-law; and he had encouraged 
his daughter to conceive a romantic affection for this young man; which 
the dutiful Win-Fu imagined that she had in due course done. 


No-Gho and Chin conversed familiarly together, unti!, each party en- 
lightening the other, they had both a pretty elear understanding of the 
present feelings, desires, and relative position of the rest of the dramatis 
persone ; and then Chin proceeded to narrate (with some reservation) 
what had passed between himself and Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang. He solicited 
the ancient gentleman to permit his niece to go forth, at a time which 
he would fix, to a particular spot beside the river, whereto she might be 
attracted by the hope of meeting Long-Ku: but he intimated that she 
should instead be accosted by Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang ; who, impersonating 
Long-Ku, would prevail upon her to fly with him, that they might enter 
together upon the agreeable estate of matrimony. Chin was confident 
that no scruples upon the lady’s part would be so stubborn as to thwart 
them in the execution of this project; and No-Gho rather inclined to a 
ceineidence with him in opinion. Chin proposed farther, when he had 
adroitly sounded the old man so as to be sure that the suggestion would 
not be disagreeable to him, that an appeintment should be made like- 
wise for the real Long-Ku; and that he should be deceived into the hope 
of meeting his beloved Si-Hoo-Se, and carrying her away, a willing 
bride, to his house. The place named for their encounter might be one 
different from that to which Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang was to be directed, and 
at which Si-Hoo-Se was to be in waiting; but it was ingeniously devised 
by Chin that Win-Fu, in the disguise of her cousin, meeting the devoted 
expectant Long-Ku, and suffering herself to be carried off by him, should 
become his wife before the mistake could be discovered. This plot pre- 
sented some little difficulties, not the least of which was that which 
would arise from the necessary determination on the lady’s part, to re- 
tain her veil till the marriage ceremonies were concluded : against such 
a resolve an impatient lover might be expected to raise a demurter; but 
Chin engaged to furnish her with excuses such as must satisfy young 
Long-Ku; and No-Gho had the fullest confidence in the inventive genius 
of Chin. The old gentleman promised the barber fair opportunities of 
disposing the ladies to perform their due parts in the comedy; and the 
tonsor did not leave him till he had obtained a pleasant bonus or the ex- 
ertions he was making to arrange matters in accordance witl. the wishes 
of the mandarin. . 


There is an idea prevalent in our own country, it is at least very gene- 
ral among the young, that love affairs may be more pleasantly, and even 
roperly arranged, without the intervention of third parties. Papa, in- 
voed, just makes a few soundings to be sure that there is no bar in the 
river; and then away the young brace boat it, 
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“Youth at the bow and pleasure at the helm,” 

and steer their own course, and row at their own fancy, whilst no 
other party ‘‘ puts in an oar;” mamma, however, sitting at her window, 
with spectacles on nose, to see that they do not get into any danger. 
But in the Felicitous Land, the juvenile couple rarely attempt to ma- 
nage the boat themselves: they find it less troublesome to let some uncle 
No-Gho pull the oars, some Chin, the barber, steer. We have heard of 
a Musselman’s surprise at seeing, in a western country, people of consi- 
deration toiling through a dance: his inquiry whether they might not 
hire professional persens to perform it for them, may appear to us ridicu- 
lous; but net half so much so as our voluntary kicking of the toes to 
him. The Chinese carry their passive philosophy yet farther than the 
Musselman, and will not waste their valuable time in making love, 
which is every where acknowledged to be but profitless employ, 
when it can be done so cheaply and so easily by proxy. It was for this 
reason that the intervention of Chin excited little marvel and no indigna- 
tion among the many individuals he had to address in the due arrange- 
ment of the affairs in question. All looked upon him at once as a pro- 
fessional agent—he had long been celebrated as a go-between in similar 
cases—and all were ready to accord him some little tangible compli- 
ment, which he was not backward to require at the hands of each. 

Chin was next admitted to a private interview with Win-Fu; and 
ticugh that lady affected extreme unwillingness to perform the part 
marl.ed out fur her in these proceedings, and made great play with ber 
fan during her colluquy with the barber, it was sufficiently evident to his 
acute perceptions, that she was ready almost to jump out of her skin 
with delight. She made a handsome present to the master of the cere- 
monies, fur the kind anxiety he exhibited to provide her with an agree- 
ab’e partnr; and though she persisted that she would rather not have 
been impl'cated in the matrimonial quadrille,she declared her unwil- 
lingness to interfere with the formation of the set from a selfish regard 


t» hcr own prcferences; and therefore left the farther disposition of 


affairs in the excellent hands in which she feund them. Chin named 
the spot to which she shuuld repair, disguised in the attire of Si-Hoo-Se; 
and having accomplished the drill of Win-Fu, next sought a conference 
with her fairer cousin. 


Here Chin had a more difficult task to perform, for the scruples of Si- 
Hoo-Se were many and sincere, and it needed all his eloquence and in- 
genuity in argument to overcome them; though it must be confessed 
that the prospects he held out were in themselves so agreeable to his 
lovely listener, that she had a greater disposition than she was perhaps 
aware of, to construe his rhetoric in the most agreeable manner. Suffice 
it to say, however, that the barber succeeded in the two objects he had in 
view—persuading the lady, and obtaining a gratuity. 

It was now the hour—but, stop; this mingling of the present now 
with the past if was is the poetical form of determining the time ;—never 
mind; as we have wetted our shoes in the Castalian waters, let us fairly 


in—head over heels—in all our toggery. Ah me! how pleasant are the 
Delphic streams ! 


’Twas now the hour when through the streets 
The watchman’s noisy gong resounds ; 
And boatman’s drum the sound repeats, 
Whilst ceaseless din the air confounds ; 
The hour that still small children’s cries, 
And man’s stern cares assuages ; 
When dogs are folded in their sties, 
And kittens in their cages. 
’T was now the hour when those who sail in junks, 
Think of sweet friends they leave as oft as comes cruise ; 
Of debts unpaid to some old greedy bunks, 
Of ’scaped bamboos, and ankle-screws and thumb-screws. 


Amida Buddha! ’tis the hour of wooings! 
Amida Buddha! ’tis the hour of frolics ! 
Amida Buddha! ’tis the hour of doings 
That best becomes your pastorals and bucolics. 
It is the hour of mirth’s outflow, 
When dinner’s done and girdles loosed 
When fishermen their nets forego, 
And ducks are whistled home to roost ; 
When sun-beams gild pagodas’ tops, 
And smokers crowd the opium shops. 


In fact, it is that delightful hour of the evening when the sun hath just 
set, is setting, or is about to set—when the moon hath just risen, is ri 
sing, or is about to rise. 


When stars are shining, or about to shine; 

When owls are dining, or about to dine; 

When wine-cups are foaming, or about to fuam ; 
When wild beasts are roaming, or about to ream ; 
When young hearts are bounding, or about to bound ; 
When young steps are sounding, or about to sound : 
When young forms are greeting, or about to greet; 
When young lips are meeting, or about to meet. 


Who is it that sits ‘n a romantic nook on the banks of the pelucent 
Slum, contemplating through the net-work of an exquisitely embroidered 
gauze veil, the quiet beauty of the scene, as the shadows of the evening 
are stealing over it? Who, oh who but the ever fair, the ever adorable 
Si-Heo-Se? But what doth she there at the dying-time of day, alone 





| among the thick bushes, attired in holiday trim, such as could not be 


necessary to the ful] enjoyment of any pleasant solitude ? 

“Will he come?” she said; “and has not the barber deceived 
me 7° 

She seized her guitar, and ran ber fingers over the chords; and ina 
voice of pathos the most touching of which she was capable, sung the 
words which follow: they had been composed some centuries. before, in 
anticipation of her individual case ; but heroines are always prepared in 
this manner with songs for every emergency: 


O come, O come to the banks ef the Slum, 
Where the waters flow so fair to behold, 
And the mud, in the glow, seems as yellow as gold: 
O come, O come to the banks of the Slum. 


O come, O come where the murmuring hum 
Of the wave keeps tune, to your love’s fond lays, 
Beneath the cold moon, as she warbles and plays. 


O come, O come to the slow-flowing Slum; 

And press my lips till you make me dumb : n- 
Oh, take me, my life, and make me your wife ; 

We are born to be kissed, so I shall not resist ; 
And with sugar the rest of our days shall be rife. 


The crickets around her sang out in shrill accompaniment; the bats 
flitted and wheeled above her, and mosquitoes danced fantastically be- 
fere her veil; yet she paid little attention to the crickets, the bats, or 
the mosquitoes. But hark!—there is a tread of feet; the sprays of the 
light bamboo are shaken; a graceful figure presses through them, and at 
a moment when his pig-tail is entangled in the boughs, the meson shines 
full upon him. “It is my own dear Long-Ku!” exclaimed she, and her 
first impulse was to faint away: but several considerations occurred to 
her immediately, which made her doubt the policy and propriety of this 
—and she sat collectedly, therefore, to wait his approach. 

The youth is at her side; he is whispering to her; and never sounded 
voice in her ear so sweetly, so persuasively. If we were telling you 
some European love story, we should, perhaps, talk ef “ those familiar 
accents ;"’ but, in consequence of the particular restrictions which inter- 
fere with the intercourse of the young in China, it may frequently hap- 
pen there that the veice may have all the charm of novelty, even when 
an attachment has been of long standing. It necessarily results frem 
Celestial system—(we do not mean from the system of the universe, but 
from the system to which we have adverted above, as existent in the 
Celestial Empire—though, no doubt, it belongs likewise to the 
ordinance of the stars,)—it necessarily results fiom the Celestial 
system that in the catcgory of love cases, love at first sight 
is that of the most frequent occurrence: for, when we have no time for 
blockade, or regular siege, what course is open but to take our towns by 
storm? The fond couple at present under our consideration had little 
acquaintance with each other ; and though the young lady had entertained 
an ardent affection for Long-Ku, never till then had she sat so near him ; 
she had seen him only, and that rarely, at some distance, and she never 
before had heard the breath issue, in sweet modulation, from his lips.— 
How great then must have been her satisfaction, whatever appearance of 
coyness she might assume, when his winged accents, fraught with all the 
honey of love, came with their pleasing buzz, to find themselves a hive 
in her ear. 

Alas! poor Si-Hoo-See! she does not, as you do, reader, penetrate 
through the disguise of Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang, and perceive that he whom 
she looks upon as her dearest friend, is, in fact, the person she most ab- 
hors! However, since they converse as lovers, we will not intrude upon 
an interview which is meant to be so secret. The young pair did not at 
the moment suspect that any witnessed their meeting: but the barber 
Chin was behind a bush close by. It cannot be right to imitate his ex- 
ample, and listen to vows and protestations we have no business to 
hear. Soffice that, though the maid was coy, it was agreed between 
them that they should wed that evening; but it was a point for farther 
questior, where, and hew they should effect that desirable purpose. 

Clandestine marriages do sometimes take place in China; but as, 

from the constitution of Chinese society, they are much less frequent 
than with us, so they are proportionably discountenanced ; and a woman 
who hss had the imprudence to resort to such a means of changing her 
estate from singularity to duplicity, is very sternly regarded by the pru- 
dent of her own sex, and the rigid ones of ours. 
The young lady was anxious, in order to save appearances, that the 
marriage should take place at No-Gho’s house; the young man on the 
contrary, fearful that such a sudden and secret arrangement might not be 
agreeable te the old mandarin, and that some impediment might be 
thrown in the way of the fulfilment of their wishes, was desirous that it 
should occur at his own. At her urgent instances however, and her re- 
peated assurances that it would not be disagreeable to No-Gho, he would 
perhaps have conceded the point, had they not been interrupted by the 
sudden istrusion of Chin. 


That individual confessed, without hesitation, that having effected for 
them the present meeting, he considered it right to keep an eye upon 
the progress of events; and that he had, therefore, been a witness of 
their conference. He strongly recommended that they should make all 
sure by a private performance first of the ceremonies necessary to ren- 


der marriage binding; especially as the most important of these, the 
stepping over a pot of charcoal, would be more properly effected at the 
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husband’s dcor than elsewhere. It was his advice, however, that they 
should repair immediately afterwards to the uncle’s house, and have 
things ratified there, to avoid scandal. He gave such good reasons for 
what he recommended, that the lady considered it safest to accede to his 
proposal; so returning to her sedan, which she had left among the trees 
at some distance, she allowed Chin to be its conductor, and direct the 
bearers to the door of her betrothed. There she was met by the eager 
lover, who having, previous to their meeting, considered as a thing of 
course that this would be the plan pursued, had invited some friends and 
matrons of his acquaintance to witness the performance of the customa- 
ry ceremonies. These, in that ceremonious land, could not be hurried 
over in very brief time; and Chin did not remain there, as he had other 
pipes to smoke. 

The barber made similar arrangements respecting the marriage of the 
other young people. He had so timed them, and he so timed himself, 
that he had a glimpse of their first meeting also. It was not without 
some reason that Chin had gained the reputation among his neighbors of 

sessing a faculty of ubiquity. As soon as he had disposed of those, 
was at No Gho’s house. 

He congratulated the old mandarin upon the success that had attended 
their plot ; and prepared him to expect the newly married couples at his 
house that evening. No-Gho was delighted with the Barber’s ingenuity, 
and deigned to pledge him in several bumpers of wine; each cup of 
which increased his satisfaction, and made him more gracious and conde- 
scending. Preparations were made for a merry evening, and musicians 
and dramatic performers were called in; and even before the arrival of 
the persons who were looked for with so much glee, some little rehear- 
sals of festivities began. Perceiving the gratifying effect which wine 
had upon the social feelings of the old gentleman, Chin was determined 
that these should not be without their stimulus; and No-Gho was in a 
condition of much pleasantry when, amid the hum of curiosity and gratu- 
lation from the assembled guests, the first of the newly-married couples, 
the two whose meeting we witnessed by the banks of the slow creeping 
Slum, came bowing, and were bowed into the chamber. 

It was natural that Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang, as he still retained his mask 
and impersonated his rival, should manifest a disposition to keep in the 
dimest corners of the room; and that the greeting, which politeness 
made it incumbent upon him to offer to his host, should be performed as 
hurriedly as possible. It is true it would be of no great consequence 
if his disguise were detected now; yet he was not disposed to reveal 
himself at once; he wished rather to wait some fitting moment, and then, 
with triumphant audacity, declare the course he had pursued. But 


whatever anxiety he felt was quite without occasion; for No-Gho was so | 
far gone in the ways of felicity, that, presently after, he was conveyed to | 


bed, ina state of perfect abstraction from all the cares of life. 
Now the bagpipers grew busy, and the lutists twanged the strings 
with their long nails, and the flutists piped away till their pigtails stood 


on end—bladders croning, parchment groaning, cat-gut squeaking, metal | 


moaning! and all was proceeding in the merriest manner, Chin acting as 
the master of the ceremonies, when a stir was heard outside the cham- 
ber, a rustle of pigtails and a klop-klop of ladies’ feet. The doors were 
opened, and attended by a considerable number of friends of both sexes ; 
the second felicitous couple of the evening attracted general observation 
as they were ushered into the apartment. 


“‘ Hey-kok-ko-loh-rum,” cried one of the guests, who had been pledg- 
ing the mandarin freely in wine and sam-shoo,—“ What have we here? 
Another bridegroom, yet the same, as sure as pigs wear pigtails! if not, 
I have a gift of seeing double.” It is not unlikely that the wedding 
guest may at the moment have possessed that faculty; but he was not 
indebted thereto for the twin images of Long-Ku that then fell upon his 
retina. 

The lovely bride of Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang, whose attention had been for 
some moments diverted from what was going forward in the apartment, 
by a whispered conversation with her lord, directed her eyes, as she 
heard the exclamation of the wedding guest, towards the real Long-Ku; 
and uttering a shriek, as she perceived the manner in which she had 
been duped, she tottered into the arms of her attendants. Upon this oc- 
casion she fainted outright, her cheek assuming a sable hue, as is the 
custom in her couatry in such cases; and though they cut instantly the 
laces of her shoes, and smoked a tobacco-pipe beneath her nose, it was 
long ere they could succeed in restoring animation. 


Her husband chuckled with delight, and with a feeling of triumph; 
and when she had partly recovered, he approached, and taking her hand, 
** My dearest Si-Hoo-See,” he said, “my ever beloved wife—you have 
made som: little mistake as sure as Fo’s in Fokien. You reckoned on 
a prize, but you have obtained a richer one than you expected. It is of 
no use any longer to keep up this disguise. And if ever ill-luck should 
so arrange it that you should become a widow, let me recommend you 
never, in future, ® take a husband in a mask. This face, as you 
were aware, is not my face; this pigtail, as you are now aware, is 
not my pig-tail; this dress is not my dress. You took me for Long-Ku; 
it was a slight mistake ; but make yourself happy, and congratulate your- 
self that you have caught no worse than Ou-rang-Ou-Tang.” As he 
said this he removed the mask. 

“« My dear Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang,” responded the lady, in a tone of sub- 
dued malice, ‘‘ my ever beloved husband, you have made some little 


mistake, as sureas there’s folk inFukien. You reckoned on a prize, but 


you have obtained a richer one than you expected. It is of no use any 
longer to keep up this disguise; and if ever, which Fo forefend, yo 4 


should become a widower, let me recommend you never in future to take 
a wife beneath a veil. This veil, you must know, is not my veil; these 
boots are not my boots; these trousers are not my trousers. You took 
me for Si-Hoo-See; it was a slight mistake; but make yourself happy, 
and congratulate yourself that you have caught no worse than Win- 
Fu.” 

As she spoke the last word, she lifted her veil, and exhibited to her 
dismayed husband a physiognomy the most uninviting. 

Scarce a pig-tail in the room but was convulsed with laughter. The 
drummer beat in the head of his drum with delight ; the fifer blew his fife 
into a thousand splinters ; Chin ground his teeth to powder with a grin; 
the attendant ladies stamped off the heels of their li t!e boots in their 
merry satisfaction ; Long-Ku laughed till he had broken all his laces ; 
and Si-Hoo-Se, who, by the suggestion of Chin, (for Chin was unwilling 
that Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang should prematurely discover his mistake,) had 
assumed the dress of Win-Fu, now threw aside her veil, and exhibiting 
laughter in its loveliest phase, supported herself by clinging to her Hus- 
band’s pig-tail, lest she should fall to the ground with cachinnation. 
This akdwiens overflow of mirthfulness was occasioned chiefly ky the 
mingled expression of mortification, rage, and astonishment, in the coun- 
tenance of Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang. Nobody esteemed, admired, or regarded 
either Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang or Win-Fu; and it was a source of the keenest 
gratification to those who stood around them, to see how both, schemin 
to outwit others, had thus outwitted themselves. Chin had provid 
against any interruption to the gereral satisfaction, by being careful that 
none of the few familiar friends of Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang or Win-Fu should 
be among the persons invited to the wedding. 

Old No-Gho, we have seen, had lust all opportunity of participating in 
the joke at the time; and he was exceedingly vexed when he heard the 
state of the case, on te following morning. Chin assured him, however, 
that there had merely been a misunderstanding; that the affair was un- 
lucky, but could not be helped ; that the bleck dragon of the neighbor- 
ing river, must have had a chop-stick in the pudding; that there was no 
mending matters now ; and that the way to grow fat, (a great desidera- 
tum with a China-man, and particularly with a mandarian,) was to laugh 
abundantly, and drown dull care. His eloquence somewhat soothed if 
it did not satisfy the ancient gentleman; but he had more trouble to sub- 
due the tempest of Ou-Rang-Ou-Tang’s indignation. —That younz person 
could hardly be brought to believe that by mere accident the barber had 
directed him to the wrong spot te meet his beloved : but though his 
wrath was greatly areused, Chia succeeded in obtaining from him a pre- 
sent of five more taels for concealing those parts of the story that were 
| known only to themselves. To his engagement on this subject, Chin 
| always most conscientiously and scrupulously adhered : never imparting 


I 
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to man, woman, or child, though often importuned to do -so, one syllable 
upon the question; excepting upon promises of the strictest secrecy and 

| the receipt of a proportionable fee. 
From that time forth Chin enjoyed an honorable situation in the family 
of Long-Ku; and it may not be uninteresting to the ladies to be informed 
that in due time he shaved the heads of four-and-twenty little Long- 


i 


Kus. 
Tuunper.—Thunder claps are the effect of lightning, which cau- 
ses a vacum in the atmosphere through which it passes ; the air 
| rushing on to restore the equilibrium, may cause much of the noise 
| that is heard in the clap. An easy experiment on the air-pump illus- 
trates this. Take a glass receiver open at both ends, over one end 
| tie a sheep’s bladder, wet, and let it stand until thoroughly dry. 
| Then place the open end on the plate of the air-pump, and exhaust 
| the air slowly from under it. The bladder soon becomes concave, 
| owing to the pressure of atmospheric air upon it, the supporting air 
in the receiver being partly threwn out. Carry on the exhaustion, 
and the air presses at the rate of fifteen pounds to the square inch. 
The fibres of the bladder being no longer capable of bearing the pres- 
sure of the atmospheric column upon the reseiver, are torn to pieces 
with a noise equal to the report of a musket, which is occasioned by 
| the air rushing in to restore the equilibrium. Imagine a rapid suc- 
cession,of such experiments, on a large scale, and you have the peal 
of thunder, the rupture of the first bladder being the clap. But the 
explosion of the gasses, oxygen, aud hydrogen, of which water is 
| composed, will also account for the noise. 
| 





— 


Arrectep Gravity.—Observe that man—with what an ir flexible 
sanctitude of deportment he sustains himself as he advances—every 
le in his face writes abstinence ; every stride looks like a check 
| upon his desires ; see, I beseech you, how he is cloaked up with ser- 
| mons, prayers, and sacraments ; and so bemufiled with the exteraals 
| of religion, that he has not a band to spare for a worldly purpose ; 
| he has armour at least; why does he put it on? Is there no serving 

God without all this? Must the garb of religion be extended so wide 
to the danger of its rending ; Yes, truly, or it will not hide the se- 


cret ; and what isthat? ‘That the saint has no religion at all !— 
| Sterne’s Sermons. 





Louis XIV.—The appetite of this monarch was so remarkable, 
that, we are informed, he used frequently to eat at dinner four 


lates of soup, a whole pheasant, a partridge, a lar. id 
fruit and sweetmeats. , ee ee ee 
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THE FATAL JEST. 


AN HUNGARIAN TRADITION. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 





} 
} 
The Count Caspar Zeredy was one of the most powerful Hungarian 
nobles of the sixteenth century. Devoted to the house of Austria, and | 
honored by a command of great importance in their army, which he had | 
held from an early age, and of which he had rendered himself worthy by | 
a hundred acts of heroism, he was enabled to redeem much of the evil 
which had been wrought by Zapélya and his allies, the Turks, and had 
been recompensed by his princely masters with broad lands and rich pos- | 
ssions. 
"ie Zeredy for a time appeared to be utterly careless of his immense 
wealth--he thought only of fame, he toiled only for conquest ; ever in the 
van of danger, and seldom unsuccessful, his name became a watchword 
of victory, and to serve under his banner an advantage eagerly sought | 
after by the younger nobles of the country. 
The turbulent spirit of the age kept the volume of renown ever open; | 
and happy indeed were they who could inscribe their names upon the | 
sparkling page beneath that of Zeredy. As years crept on, a love of 
gold began to blend with the chivalric spirit of the Count Caspar, and it | 
was this growing passion which induced him to offer his proud name and 
his victorious hand to the Lady Anne of Merey, whose,vast possessions | 
in the province of Trenschin constituted her sole charm in his eyes. Al- 
most a stranger to her person, he remembered only that he had seen her 
with indifference, and parted from her without regret, until he learned 
that she was the wealthy heiress whose broad lands were an object of 
ambition to every needy baron and impoverished noble throughout the 
country ; then, indeed, did the Lady Anne aequire instant and consider- 
able importance in the eyes of Zeredy, and a month did not elapse from 
the day on which he saw her kneeling at the feet of the Emperor in 
Vienna, to do homage on taking possession of her estates, to that on which 
he despatched a messenger to Trenschin, charged with a letter on which 
he had exerted his most clerkly skill, and in which he asked the hand of 
the richly-endowed maiden in marriage. | 


The embassy was successful: the fame of the Count Zeredy flattered 
the haughty pride of the Lady Anne; and although she knew no more 
than that he had been one of the nobles near the person of the Emperor 
on the memorable day of her own reception, she was satisfied that in be- 
coming the bride of the Count Caspar she should be the envy of every 
highborn beauty throughout Hungary. , 

And thus they met, only to plight their vows before the altar; and if 
the maiden felt her spirit shrink beneath the cold, stern eye, which 
rested on her as she descended from her palfrey, her vanity was flat- 
tered by the magnificent preparations which had been made for her 

ion. 
wer an union, however, could not produce happiness; and thus 
Zeredy, whose naturally cold temperament would have required beauty | 
and devotion to awaken it into affection, became only more stern and | 
haughty from companionship with the Lady Anne, whose plain features, 
unattractive manner, and polite indifference, might well have chilled a 
more genial spirit. Each was disappointed, and each chafed under a 
bondage which every passing month rendered more intolerable; and thu:, 
when the hopes of the Count Caspar had been twice blighted by the birth 
of two infant daughters, he readily acceded to the suggestion of his wife, 
that she should repair to her paternal province, to put in order some im- 
portant affairs which needed the presence of the Chatelaine, and which 
subsequently proved to be of so complicated a nature that it was soon 
tacitly understood by both parties that her presence would be indispen- 


| 

| 

| 

ble to their arrangement. | 
a Kiting the seule dcetlt possessions of Zeredy was the lordly castle and | 








domain of Makowitza, which had been presented to him by his impe- 
rial master after an important victory, to which his extreme and reck- 
less bravery had in a great degree conduced. . It was given to the 
Count Caspar and his male heirs for ever, subject toa fine to be paid 
to his female children; but, in default of male issue, it was to gevert 
to the crown on the decease of the Count, should he not previously have 
isposed of it by sale or barter. 

re deed of gift was the one thorn in the side sf Zeredy after his se- 
paration from his unloved and unloving wife. That he should divest 
himself of so princely a pile, he deemed impossible: and that it should 
be alienated from his children, to become the preperty of one en whom | 
he had no tie of blood or kindrad, stung him to the soul. nee 

The evil was, however, irremediable, save in the event of his wife's 
death; and the Lady Anne was no frail blossom, to be blighted by an 
east wind; so she lived on in health and peace, until threads of silver 
began to mingle with the dark curls which escaped from beneath the 
plumed kalpag of the Count, and he ceased to remember that he had 
even speculcted upen the subject. 

Yet a few more well fought fields, and Zeredy was compelled to ac- 
knowledge to himself that his blows fell no: 30 heavily as’ of yore, and 
that his seat in the saddle was less sure—-age was creeping upon him; 
and although with a reluctance which almost grew to agony, he was 
compelled to hang 0p his trusty sword, and to exchange a life of 
dazzling adventure and vicissitude, for an existence of luxury and 
ase. 





| unaccustomed quiet and inactivity of his new career. 
_ however, as he stood at the tall pointed window which occupied the 


His determination once made, he chose for his principal and settled 
abode the castle of Makowitza, and became the first noble of the pro- 
vince of Sarossa; but it was long ere he could reconcile himself to the 
After a while, 


upper end of his spacious hall, and looked forth over hill and dale, 
weod, lake, and mountain, and remembered that, far as his eye could 
reach, all that it looked upon was his own, he began to think that life 
might yet me made worth possessing ; he lingered long, gazing upon the 
yellow corn, bending like billows beneath the pressure of the breeze, 
upon the dark green maize tasselled with white, the blue-blossomed 
flax, the star-leafed hemp, the groves of olive, the far-stretching vine- 
yards, the scattered herds and flocks, and farms, and villages, and stur- 
dy peasants laboring each in his vocation; and then he turned away, 
resolved to taste all those enjoyments which wealth like this could 
bring. 

The castle of Makowitza was soon filled with feast and revel; wassail 
was in its halls, and music in its bower-chambers. All the nobles who 
had fought under the banner of its lord were constant guests, who came 
and went unquestioned; while every magnate, attracted either by the 


| renown or the good cheer of Zeredy, found there a ready and.a sumptu- 


ous home. - 3 

But the nearest neighbor and most constant associate of the count 
was John Rakcizy, the Suzerain of the castle of Sarossa, a noble whose 
magnificence vied with his own, and whose ostentation was as remarka- 
ble as his wealth. Rakotzy, when he rede forth from his castle, was 
always mounted on an Arab horse of matchless breed and sinew, attend- 
ed by a numerous band of inferior nobles, and a train of liveried and 
armed attendants ; his riding-dress was of velvet laced with gold, and 
as he played with his jewelled bridle the sunshine glittered over it and 
drew out sparks of light. 

This profusion, so far from disgusting the old warrior, only excited his 
emulation; and whatever extravagance Rakotzy exhibited to his obser- 
vant nature, was sure to be exceeded on the next occasion by the Lord of 
Makowitza. Their mutual visits, frequent as they were, on most occa- 
sions lasted several days, and the court-yards of their castles were filled 
with crowds of retainers, guards, and grooms. No one seemed to re- 
member that famine had ever yisited the land, for the recklessness of the 
nobles descended to the offices; and it would have been easy to believe 
that the fountains ran wine, after watching for a time the wassailing of 
the motley crowds who hung upon the track of the rival chieftains. 

The Count Caspar, excited and amused by the friendly conflict, looked 
not beyond the present; but Rakotzy was a man of subtler mould, and 
never, while partaking the profuse hospitality of his friend or listening 
to his proud reminiscences of earlier days, did he forget the tenure by 
which he held the princely castle and domain of Makowitza. 

For awhile he remembered it only with regret, and a vague speculative 
conjecture as to its future possessor; but after a time he began to covet 
that which he had at first only admired, and wild and wandering 
schemes flitted through his brain, only to be abandoned from their imprae- 
ticability. 

Yet still he clung to the hope, vague as it was, that he might eventual- 
ly succeed in possessing himself of the castle of Zeredy; and he multi- 
plied his visits to its lord, and strained them to their extremest extent, 
in the trust that some unguarded moment might enable him to pierce the 
unsuspicious old man in the joints of his armor by some bold and hardy 
stratagem. 


It chanced on one occasion, when Rakotzy was as usual the guest of 
the Count Caspar, and that they sat together after the banquet, sur- 
rounded by a score of other nobles, that the wine, which had circulated 
freely, had already produced a visible effect upon the wits and spirits of 
the revellers, and almost converted hiliarity into uproar, when Rakotzy 
craftily led the conversation to the great wealth and power of their host, 
dwelt upon the number and nature of his possessions, and affected to 
speculate upon their value. ‘ Truly, you are a happy man, Lord of 
Makowitza!” said he, with a bland and gratulatory smile; “ for your 
wealth can scarce be counted. You have strong holds in ten provinces, 
and a little army of vassals; and yet you will acquit me of all want of 
generosity, when I tell you that you possess ncething which T covet save 
this good castle in which we are now assembled. You may not have 
heard that, ere it was granted to you by our brave sovereign, I had 
offered a heavy sum in purchase of it—no less than sixteen thousand 
ducats.” 

A light laugh of amused gaiety passed from lip to lip round the 
beard, nor was the mirth of Zeredy the least loud. “ Nay, nay---you run 
a tisk by your profusion, my noble neighbor,”’ was his retort. “Why, 
such uncalculating generosity of purpose would almost tempt me to turn 
chapman, and to barter the old walls for gold. Sixteen thousand ducats! 
why it was the price of a province!” i 

A second shout of merriment acknowledged the bitter pleasantry of 
this new sally. 

“You encourage me to repeat the offer,”’ aid Rakotzy, without relax- 
ing a shadow of the smile which still played about his lip; “I would 
fain become the Lord of Makowitza, even at that outlay of gold.” 

‘You do my poor castle too much honor,” said the host, following up 
the jest; ‘but, unless you could pay the ducats all in the same year's 
coinage, I should scarcely like to receive them.” 

‘‘T willeven engage to do that,” exclaimed Rakotzy, eagerly. 


“‘ Impossible !---impossible !” was echoed from lip to lip. 
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“Tt must be impossible, as you say, my friends,” Jaughed the Count 
Caspar, heated with wine, and somewhat ruffled by the pertinacity of his 
neighbor ; “‘ and therefore, if the good noble, my guest, on this day twelve 
months, come hither prepared to pay down the stated sum in the same 
coinage--but hold! it is scarce fitting that I should incur all the risk : 
therefore, L repeat, if the sizieen thousand ducats be Seepaid on this 
day’s anniversary, the fortress Makowitza shall be fairly pnrchased; but 
should the sum fail even by one ducat, then one third shall be forfeited to 
me, and I sweat to expend it in feasting and revelry, to which | hold all 
here invited guests. 

The brow of Rakotzy contracted for a moment, and he appeared ab- 
sorbed in thought; but ere long he resumed his gaiety, and stretching 
forth his right hand to the host, he said, “ Be it even se; and be these 
brave nobles our witnesses, that as true men we will not fail in our con- 
tract.” 

On the morrow, when his brain was coo#r, and his judgment more 
clear, Zeredy shuddered”at the memory of the silly jest of the preceding 
night; but the more he reflected, the more he felt the almost utter im- 
possibility of collecting so large a sum of money under such a restriction, 
and was inclined to smile at the clever way in which he should have se- 
cured the fine. Nevertheless, as time sped on, there were moments when 
he recalled to mind numerous instances of subtlety and cunning on the 


| 
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A lofty column of stone yet marks the scene of this melancholy event, 
upon whose shaft the following words are inscribed :— 
On this spot expired suddenly, in the year 1578, 
Caspar Zeredy, the last of the name. 
This monument was erected to his memory in 1590, 
By his daughter Suzanna, wife of the Duke of Ostrei. 
Ce 


AN APPEAL IN BEHALF OF THE FAIR SEX. 


To whom of the human race capable of receiving knowledge should 
not knowledge be communicated? If you would improve intellec. 





| tually and socially the men of the industrious classes, improve the 


} 
| 
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partof his noble neighbour, and he began again to ask himself whether, 


in twelve long months, the thing were indeed so impracticable as he had 
at first believed, until, between hope and fear, and suspense and doubt, 
the stalwar: old chief became pale, and thin, and nervous, to a degree 
which alarmed all those about him. 

The eventful day came at last; and morning had scarcely dawned 
gray and cold over the hills, ere Zeredy was at the tall casement which 
commanded the oS oye to the fortress. But for hours nothing unusual 
was to be seen, and the count amused the intervals of his watch by wan- 
dering from one stately apartment to the other, and gazing upwards to 
the groined roof, or round upon the sculptured cornices and _pillared 
halls. Never had they seemed to him so vast in their dimensions, so 
noble in their proportions, or so costly in their decorations ; and then he 
whispered to himself that it was impossible that they could pass away 
from him, or that he could die elsewhere than amid these proud monu- 
ments of the prowess of his manhood; and as the hours stole on, and 
the long shadows of the westering sun began to lie long upon the earth, 
he once more felt inclined to scoff at his idle fears, and to enjoy the pros- 
pect of receiving the forfeit coin of his too venturous neighbor. 

Suddenly a cloud of dust became visible upon the far horizon, on the 
very verge of the puszta; and although the Count Caspar at first tried 
to teach himself to believe that long and earnest watching had caused 
the dimness which now invested distant objects, he was not long able to 
hug the dear deceit; for the dense cloud travelled on, and increased as 
it neared the castle; until at length the floating plumes and jewelled 
mantles of a rich and gallant train of horsemen could be distinctly de- 
fined even from the high window. 

A few more anxious moments, and Zeredy could distinguish the tall 
figure of the Lord of Sarossa, who led the van, mounted upon his beau- 
tiful Arabian, and followed by a score of other nobles; while in the rear 
of the courtly party marched a body of armed men, leading horses, whose 
apparently precious: lading was covered with embroidered cloths. 
Yet there was hope! They came, oe a to pay the forfeit.— 
And the proud chief of Mazowitza hastily donned his velvet mantle, 
clasped with gems, and edged with miniver, snatched his trusty sword 
from its resting-place, git it on with a jewelled belt, and vaulted into his 
saddle with almost the activity of former years. 

His train were already mounted in the court-yard; and concealing be- 
neath a painful smile the anxiety and doubt which were grappling at his 
heart, the old man galloped across the drawbridge, and down the moun- 
tain-side, to meet his coming guests. 

It was between the villages of Hoszureth and Bartseld, that the Count 
Caspar encountered the gallant band; and when they met, the two chiefs 
dismounted and exchanged a fraternal embrace before their assembled 
retainers. ‘‘ Here are the ducats !” said Rakotzy, as he raised his head 
from the shoulder of his friend, and pointed towards the led horses. 

“‘ They must be counted one by one, and examined closely ;”’ replied the 
Count Caspar, while it seemed to the old man as thongh an icy hand had 
suddenly grasped his heart, and impeded its pulsations; “for should 
even one coin differ from its fellows, I shall claim the forfeit.” 

* Be it so!” was the reply; nor were further words wasted between 
the parties. Each was too eager to determine the issue of the adven- 
ture, to invent delays; and a horseman’s cloak having been spread upon 
the ground, the golden shower was poured into it, destined tu decide 


which of the two nobles was hereafter to cross the threshold of the castle 
of Makowitza as its rightful lord. 


Intense was the anxiety with which all present watched every suc- 
ceeding coin, as it passed through the heels and under the searching 
eyes of Zeredy, and was subsequently flung into a second cloak spread to 
receive it. But the feelings of the eld chief himself were wound up to 
agony, as he saw the vast heap before him gradually dwindling away, 
without one opportunity of doubt or cavil. Atlength he cast the last du- 
eat from him—he was no longer the Lord of Makowitza—he turned one 
long heartbroken gaze upon the princely pile, which crested the moun- 
tain like amural crown, faltered out “‘ Gone !”’ in an accent which seemed 


to blight the ears on which it fell, and in the next instant sank to the 
earth a corpse! 


| 


| the minds of women be not equally improved with those of men, 
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women also. Let your libraries, your models, and your lectures, and 
ail your means of improvement, be equally open to both sexes. 
Equal justice demands it. Have not women an equal right to that 
happiness which arises from an equal cultivation of all their facul-. 
ties that men have ? Are happiness and improvement decreased by 
communicating them to others ? Are they not,on the contrary, in- 
creascd by the pleasures of sympathy and communication ? Long 
have the rich exeluded the poorer classes from knowledge : will the 
poorer classes now exercise the same odious power to gratify the same 
anti-social propensity—the love of domination over the physically 
weaker half of their race?’ By such conduct the best fruits of their 
own knowledge would be lost ; they would have no endearing friends 
to whom they could communicate, with whom they cou!d compare 
and improve their attainments. ‘The ignorance of their associates 
would thwart and render abortive all their efforts to render their 
knowledge available in the promotion of health, comfort, or social 
pleasures. By ignvrant women their improvements could not be ap- 
preciated, but would be counteracted. ‘Those whom men do not re- 
spect, they cannof, they will not, treat with humanity, with that jus- 
tice and benificence which equally repay the giver and receiver. If 


home will either be rendered unattractive to intelligent men, or will 
become more and more the nursery of the caprices and arbitrary 
commands of men, rcoting out of their minds the very basis of mo- 
ralty. Till women are eqva!ly educated with men, men must be eter- 
na!ly immoral and unintellectual, though acquainted with all the phy- 
sical sciences ; no partial improvement of half of the race will make 
men better than the lordly owners of West-Indian or Virginia slaves. 
In:tead of confidence and sympathy, merited suspicion, cunning, 
and over-reaching, and all the blunders and vices of the-stupidity of 
ignorant women, will torment one’s lives, and retaliate on them the 
m'sery produced by the degradation they uphold. Soon are the pas- 
sions of the brute gratified ; what then becomes of the slaves who 
have no intellectual qualities to command respeet? If women re- 
main ignorant, particularly under our present vicious system of iso. 
lated domestic training, the minds and dispositions of all the race 
must remain perverted, in spite of after education. Early diseases, 
inte!lectuul and moral, as well as physical, inoculated in childhood, 
will remain through life, and will eternally weaken, if not blast the 
effurts of future counteracting culture. Who so hable as women to 
rude shocks of the physical frame? Who therefore are so much inte. 
rested in knowing how to treat and preserve the frame daring these 
perilous attacks? Who so inevitably employed in supcrintending 
the physical training and health of the young ? Who so occupied 
abont domestic machines and the preparations of food? In allthese 
operations regarding health and comtort, chemistry, mechanics, and 
natural history are concerned. Would knowledge of the sciences, 
on which these practical arts depend, cause their operations to be 
worse performed, with less pleasure to the operator, with less utility 
to those who are to be benefitted by them? Have net women less 
physical strength than men? Are they not therefore peculiarly fitted 
for intellectual and sociel pursu'ts, which do not require strength? 
Is not the presumption just, that, as men excel in muscular, so would 
women, were their faculties fully developed, excel in intellectual 
power ? Women have been, in all ages, and are now, more or less, 
the slaves of the ignorance and imbecility imposed upon them by all 
men. In improving yourselves, improve equally the other half of 
your race also. Thus only, by making women your equals, will you 
accomplish the last great step towards becoming yourselves rational, 
beneficent, and happy. 
————$—— a 

For Lowness or Sprrrirs.—Take one ounce of the seeds resolu- 
tion, properly mixed with the oil of good conscience, infuse into it a 
large spoonful of the salts of patience. Distil very carefully a com- 
posing plant called others’ woes, which you will find in every part of 
the garden of life, growing under the broad leaves of disguise : add 
a small quantity, and it will much assist the salts of patience in their 
operation. Gather a handful of the blossoms of hope, then sweeten 
them properly with a syrup made of the balm of Providence, and if 
you can get eny of tae seed of true friendship, you will have the 
most valuable medicine that can be administered. But you must be 
careful to get the seed of true friendship, as there is a seed that very 
much resembles it, called self interest, which will spcil the whole 
composition. Make the ingredients up into pills, which may be cal. 
1d pills of comfort ; take one night and morning, and in a short time 
the cure will be completed. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine for May. 


FEMALE ARITHMETICIANS. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 





Figures on China jars and ivory fans, figures in intricate quadrilles, 
and figures of polite rhetoric, are among the things which education and 
custom have rendered perfectly comprehensible to every woman of taste ; 
but figures of arithmetic are unquestionably matters on which even the 
most enlightened and accomplished of the sex are apt to entertain rather 
confused ideas. 


We intend not hereby the remotest of remote allusions to the subject | 


of age. On that point it is well known, their notions are for the most 
part perfectly clear—perfectly clear ; as they always are with regard to 
the particular hour of the night at which “truant husbands’’ returned 
home from the club or the play—they never confound the sober hour of 
eleven with dissipated half-past one, when discussing the question over 
the breakfast-table next morning. Never. 

You never hear them upon such occasions, cry, 


‘“‘ My dear, it’s of no use talking; I’m sure it was half-past one | 


before you came to bed, and I believe it was ¢wo, comparatively speak- 
ing.” 


(This phrase, by the way—this “ comparatively speaking”—is in- | 


valuable ds a qualifier of exaggeration, while it justifies and makes 
clear the most preposterous comparisons. The scold informs her 


wedded victim that he is enough to provoke a saint, ‘‘ comparatively — 


speaking,’ and the traveller fresh from New York declares that he had 
seen cheeses there in which the mites were as large as muffins, ‘‘compa- 
ratively speaking.”’) ; 

But with reference to those figures which are sometimes essential in 
the calculations of ‘‘ domestic economy,” with reference to the phraseol- 


ogy, current in what is called the monetary world—most women are, for | 


half their lives at least, in a delicious mystification, an exquisite obli- 
viousness. -‘‘ Five per cent.,” constitutes a case of perplexity, and ‘“ per 
ann.,” converts into an enigma not to be solved. 

We never quote without book ; here is an argument drawn from real 
life, that is exactly in point. 

“ Make haste, Edward, make haste down, you'll be too late,” cried the 
anxious mistress of a pretty lodge at Kensington, to its hurried, flurried, 
worried master, as the omnibus that took him to town drove up to his 
gate the other morning. 

‘* How I do hate this omnibus life!’ she continued, as after two or 
three “ Now, sirs,” from the road, he darted past her, just in time. 

“Only to think of my being obliged to see that dear-fellow rush out of 
doors every morning, as if the house were on fire! That horrid omnibus! 
It doesn’t care how husband and wife part!”’ 


And the affectionate creature, left to herself, sat down to meditate on | 


grave matters. Various abstruse anddifficult calculations kept her brain 


in full employment until his return, when the result began to unfold it- | 


self in this interesting observation :— 

‘“‘In my opinion, Edward, we could very well afford a carriage 

A slight shrug, a movement of the eyebrows, a rather melancholy 
smile, and a decided shake of the head, conveyed the discouraging an- 
swer. 

‘Well, but think now,” pursued the lady, “just estimate the ex- 
penses. What would acarriage and horses, once purchased, cost in the 

ear + el 


””? 


“ Pair of horses? Oh, why—a hundred a-year—set it down at a hun- | 


dred, certain,” was the reply. 
“ And what, now, does the omnibus cost you, may I ask?” 
‘Omnibus? Oh, why—eight pounds—about eight.” 


‘‘ But this you would save,” argued the lady; ‘‘for if we had the car- | 


riage, you would not want the omnibus, you know.” 

« That’s true; yes, of course, I should save the eight pounds.” 

«« Well—well!” cried the lady, with a look of exquisite simplicity, yet 
in a tone that implied something of exultation as a discoverer. 

“Well! and wouldn't that be getting eight per cent.?”’ 

Wise and excellent is the law that gives, in due succession, the sway 
of this empire to the hand of a woman. Ever may we have reason to 
rejoice while a lady sits on the throne; but perhaps it is quite as well 
that women should still be, as heretofore, excluded from the post of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Kind, pretty, perplexing Mrs. Dipple, was the exact representative of 
that class of feminine economists to which we are referring. She knew 
when she wanted fifty pounds without looking into her account-book ; 
but as for showing, when it was all gone, how it had been expended in 
the “house affairs,’ you might as well expect Master Bidder to furnish 
an account of all the items, because he was such an excellent reckoner. 
Yet account for the sum she would—in her way—she was such a severe 
economist. She was the most accurate of all lady-arithmeticians that 
the world has yet looked upon, the most expert at rendering a family 
Dr. and Cr. account. Still she never got beyond this point. 


Having put down the £50 received, she set against it, in the opposite. 


column, the sums she could most readily recellect paying ; and when she 
could remember no more, she added them up, amounting to £17 5s. The 
difference she discovered, by the rule of subtraction, to be exactly £32 
15s., which sum she immediately charged as ‘‘ sundries,” added it to 
the other sum expended, drew a triumphant line, and thus balanced the 





account. 
figures. 

This done, off she went to the admiring Mr. Dipple. 

“ There, my dear, it’s fit that somebody should keep an account of the 
money that flies so fast, though you have no taste or talent that way. I 
know you don't wish me to do it, but I always shall insist upon keeping 
a petty cash-book. For my part, I like to know how the money's spent. 
There's an exact account of the fifty pounds I had of you the other day ; 
you can see how it’s all gone, for gone it is;—oh! and by the way, since 
we’re on the subject, I want another fifty.” 

It must be observed that however Mrs. Dipple’s discourse upon do- 
_ mestic economy might begin, it was sure to end, invariably, with this 
| identical intimation. 
| We always admired that Romish priest of Fielding’s, who descanted 
} 

! 
| 


She was such an economist, that she economized even her 


for an hour in contempt of riches, and ended with begging the loan of 
eighteen-pence to pay lgg reckoning. Nor should we less admire the 
_ thriftiness of Mrs. Dipple, because it ended with a motion for a fresh 
supply, or depreciate the arithmetic which, in showing her by a sum to- 
tal the amount she had expended, suggested tc her the exact amount 
| she then wanted. 
| The profound writer whom we have just quoted has a remark, which 
| some will hold to be less worthy of his almost unerring sagacity in the 
| detection of human weaknesses and vices. 
| “ Manya woman,” he says, ‘‘ who shrinks at a mouse ora rat, may 
| be capable of poisoning a husband, or avhat is worse, of driving him to 
| poison himself.” 
__ We by no means incline to subscribe (publicly) to this detestable doc- 
| trine; but we may perhaps just venture, doubtfully, so far as tg request 
| to be permitted to observe, in place thereof, that many a woman who 
| shrieks about a shilling or a sixpence, is capable of throwing away a 
hundred pounds in cash, or, what is worse, of needlessly running up a 
_ bill to that amount. ‘< 
Dear Mrs. Dipple—for her very failings endeared her to us all, they 
, 80 became her somehow, like the new fashion in a sleeve er a head- 
| dress, that turned other people into frights, but always suited her exact- 
_ ly—dear Mrs. Dipple, it must be confessed, bad a slight touch of this 
| diverting quality. 
It was amusing, and it was instructive too, to see how eager and ear- 
| nest she would be in her personal inspection of the change out of a four- 
| penny-piece at the turnpike, and how gracefully indifferent she became, 
| a quarter of an hovr after, about a few pounds more or less in the price 
| of the shaw] or the tea-service. 

Thus she would carefully note down the cost of the concert-ticket, 
but not a word about the new dress that she had to goin. If she went 
| upon an excursion to some small Strawberry-hill in those days—some 
| mere pottle of a place—you would see in her next weekly account of 
expenditure, the charge for a hired carriage, with every minute particu- 
lar of the extortion accurately set forth; but not a figure would be intro- 
| duced indicative of the sum at which some astonishing bargain of a cu- 
_ riosity had been knocked downto her. In short, in her account, a little 
| halfcrown box bought to keep some edd trinket in, would be dul 
| charged at two-and-sixpence ; but the cost of the trinket itself would be 
| merged in the sum-total put down for “ sundries.” 
| Her arithmetical scheme might have been originally derived from 
| the astronomical system of the ingenious lecturer, who informed his 
| hearers that the great component parts of creation consisted of the 
| sun, moon, earth, Halley’s comet, and sundries. Only club the stars 
| together under the name of sundries, and a world of difficult explanation 

is spared. 
One principle which good Mrs. Dipple invariably adopted in keeping 
| this account which she would keep, was to specify a certain number 
| of trifles in general, and then those few trifles in particular wherein 
Mr. Dipple himself was personally concerned. The first carried with 
| them an air of comprehensive research into all the minutiw of house- 
keeping; while the second took the semblance of veritable proofs of 
accuracy. 


Thus, though certain weightler items were prudentially merged in the 
convenient class of ‘‘ sundries,’ Mr. D. was pretty certain to find the 
eighteen-pence which had been paid for his cab-hire, or the half-sove- 
| reign that he had caught up when going out in a hurry, or the few shil- 
| iings disbursed for his gloves, put down with scrupulous and undevia- 
! 


| ting exactness in the admirable family account. It was only to cite 
these small sums of which he knew, to show him clearly how the fifty 

| pounds had been spent. 
“ True,”’ be used to observe, ‘I did snatch up a half-sovereign from 
the table one morning—I recollect it—it was on Tuesday week. What 
a thoughtful little soul itis! Bless her, how carefully she does keep her 


| accounts !”’ 


Mrs. Dipple always took excellent care of the pence, and Mr. Dipple 
was always perfectly satisfied that the pounds took excellent care of 
themselves. 


Mrs. Dipple managed all her housghold matters not merely without 
stinginess, but with liberality; yet when that rage, which no great while 
ago ran from one end of middle life to the other—that feeling which may 
be supposed to have possessed the bosoms of all Aladdin’s neighbors, 
at the cry of ‘‘ Who will change their old lamps for new ones ?”’—that 
running after new lights that led the great bulk of the lamp-burning 
community into the seventh heaven of economy, in the use of “ common 
oil ;”’ when that consuming rage first seized upon families, rousing them 
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to repurchases, to exchanges, or to alterations of their old lamps, Mrs. | 
Dipple could not be insensible to the obligation of proving herself at 


least as disinclined to extravagant expenditures as the chariest of her 
acquaintances, 


which Charles the Fifth held in his hand when dying, he caused one of 
his attendants to read aloud a paper on which he had noted down 


_ the arrangements to be made at his funeral, and shortly after became 


= A PP. ie Be ie i ae speechless, in which state he lay for two days before he expired. He 
at was not enough, she must outstrip them all. ey had their 


lamps altered instanter, at the cost of a guinea. Mrs. Dipple resolved — 
to wait—the new invention would infallibly cheapen itself. It did, and 
at the expiration of a year and a half, she succeeded in having the ne- 
cessary improvements effectually rendered for eleven shillings per lamp! 
The figure looked remarkably low, considering the saving, when intro- 


duced into the domestic account ;—though to be suré a loss of several | 
pounds had been incurred, by burning the more expensive oil for a year 


and a half after their neighbors had dispensed with it. 

Among the human eccentrics that compose the common stock of our 
acquaintances in this droll place, the world, is one whe when a heavy 
shower came on, went into a shop and asked permission to leave a large 
cotton umbrella there for a few hours. He didn’t like to put it up, be- 
cause it was quite a new one, and had never been used—so he walked 
home through the rain. We half suspect that Mra. Dipple was a dis- 
tant relative of his. 

What we are far more sure of is, her descent from a famous econo- 
mist, whose name we shall not mention. When his magniticent mansion 
was found to be on fire, and all eyes and hands were turned, natarally 
enough, to the pleasing range of fire-buckets that ornamented the outer 
court, this prince of economists positively interdicted the use of them, 

: peremptorily prohibited every body from even so much as touching them 
— he buckets had been newly painted, and the crest and initials were in 
old. 
: Whether, by any peculiar kind of calculating machine to be hereafter 
born of Babbage’s, domestic economy may become simplified—whether 
by a new system of summing up or of subtracting, the annual expendi- 
ture of a hundred pounds, and the annual saving of eight, may be shown 
to be identical with a gain of eight per cent. per annum—whether the 
assemblage of all the important items of an account under the head of 
sundries, may be found to be the most lucid and explanatory method of 
book-keeping, we cannot yet say; but we hear that when the Rev. 
Barnabas Shaw, missionary to Southern Africa, first commenced plough- 
ing, in the presence of a number of chiefs, one of them pithily remarked 
that ‘‘one plough was equal to seven wives !” 

Now only think of one silent, senseless, figure-manufacturing, unin- 
tellectual, unhandsome calculating machine, merely because it might be 
exact in its accounts, being fora single instant considered equal to seven 
charming, delightful, inexact, half-reckoning, arithmetical non-econo- 
mists, like Mrs. Dipple ! 


FE 


PERSONAL CHARACTER, 
AND DEATH OF PHILIP THE SECOND. 


His character in private life, the pen of the historian is constrained 
to trace in yet more unfavourable colors. Dark, haughty, and mo. 


rose, his only relations of courtesy with mankind were the exaction | 
of a rigourous etiquette : human joys never wrung from him a smile, 


nor human woes a tear ; suspicious and implacable, his friend could 
. hope for no confidence, his enemy for no forgiveness ; that the ties 
of conjugal love, of parental affection, and of gratitude, weighed as 
nothing in the scale against the gratification of his jealousy or ven- 
geance, he proved by the murder of his wife Elizabeth of France, 
















his reserve partook of dissimulation, rather than prudence, his forti- 
tude of apathy, rather than resolution, and his liberality rather of 
profusion, than generosity. In person, he was well formed and hand. 
some, bearing traces of his mingled Spanish and Flemish origin, his 
hair and beard being completely black, and his complexion fair ; his 
forehead was broad and high ; the principal defect in his counten-. 
ance, being the large open mouth peculiar to his family. The death. 
bed of the man who had caused as much misery and destruction to 
the human race as, perhaps, any in the history of the world, was 
_ calm, resigned, and peaceful ; during fifty-three days of unremifting 
and almost insupportable torture, his patience was unmoved, his for- 

. titude unshaken ; not a shadow of doubt or discouragement for an 
stant darkened his soul; he declared (to such an extent may fa- 
aticism pervert the mind) that he had never, knowingly, inflicted 
n injury on any human being. Desiring a number of different rel- 
ics to be brought in, he kissed them with ferveat devotion, and pas- 
sed them over the wounds with which his body was covered, testify- 


on a crucifix which stood before him ; and, asa memorial of the 
nothingness of human grandeur, he caused a death’s head, encircled 
with a golden crown, to be placed on his beaufet. « 

As he found the hour of dissolution approach, he summoned to his 
bedside the Crown Prince and his eldest and favourite daughter Ia. 
bella, and, pointing to his wasted form, exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold the end 
of this world’s greatness ; see this miserable body, for which all hu- 
man help is unavailing, and nothing is lett but a speedy burial.” He 
then gave the prince a written instruction for his future government, 
and showed them, asone of the greatest treasures he possessed, the 
scourge which his father had used shortly before his death, whereon 
the marks of blood were still visible. Having received the crucifix 


his son Don Carlos, and Escevedo, secretary to Don John, of Austria; | 


was buried, in obedience to his wish, in his royal robes, in the chapel 
of Escurial.—Davie’s History of Holland. 
EE ———_— 

Tue Ace or Systems.—Every age has its characteristic, and our 
present one is not behind its predecessors in that respect ; it is the 
age of systems, every system enfurced by a treatise. The politician 
who opposes the corn laws and advocates free trade, does so ona 
| system, which, as soon as it begins to work, will set the civilized 

world to rights. The phrenologist, who regulates heart and mind by 

undulations of the skull, has another system. The professor of ani- 

mal magnetism, who throws housemaids into a deep sleep, when they 

talk Latin without knowing it, has athird. While Mrs. Geary, who 
| makes stays, the realization of the ancient Graces, does so on a 
| “ system which has the approval of the highest medical authorities.” 
| One system, however, still requires its organization and its increase ; 
_ we allude to the sublime yet delicate, the universal yet domestic, sci- 
| ence of managing a husband. ‘The science has its practice, but it 
| lacks its theory. Theory follows the practice, which it improves. 
| Aristotle found his examples of poetry in Homer and Eschylus ; 
' and Ude’s dishes had made the felicity of dinners, before either re- 
| duced their divine art to received and written rules. Conjugal gov- 
| ernment requires its treatises. A young woman setting out in 
| life lacks a printed guide. Her cookery-book, however, may afford 
, some useful hints till one be actually directed to the important sub- 
| ject just mentioned. Many well known receipts are equally availa- 

b’e for a batterie de cuisine or du ceur. Your roasted husband is 
| subdued by the fire of fierce words and fiercer looks—your broiled 

husband, under the pepper and salt of taunt and inuendo—your stew- 

ed husband, under the constant application of petty vexations—your 
| boiled husband dissolves under the watery influences—while your 
| confectionised husband goes th.ough a course of the blanc mange of 


| flattery, or the preserves and sweets of caresses and smiles.—Lady 
Anne Granard, 


———— 

Joxes.—Shakspeare tells us, that “a jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
of him who hears it,”” a fact of which Dr. Johnson was so fully per- 
suaded that he felt offended if any of his sayings appeared to tickle the 
tympanum of a dullard. To a simpleton who sniggered at one of his re- 
marks, he rudely exclaimed; 

*“* What are you laughing at, sir? If I have said any thing that you 
understand, I ask pardon of the rest of the company.”’ 

But the success of a joke depends quite as much upon the reputation 
| of the utterer, as upon the ear of the anditor; for as one man’s meat is 
| another man’s poison, so may the commonplace remark of a popular wag 
be received with shouts of Jaughter, while the very same words, poceed 
ing from one of no mark or likelihood, would pass without notice. 

As the fairy in the tale could not open her mouth without pouring 
forth pearls and rubies, so is it held impossible for an established wag 
to ejaculate aught except the gems of wit. Give a poor dog an ill name 

and people will dispute his right to his own property—give a merry 
dog a good name, and people will bestow other men’s property upon 

im. 
“ They evoke a testament as worldlings do, giving their sum of more 
| to that which had too much.” 

On ne prete qu’aux riches, and therefore the strays and waifs of 
waggery are always assigned to some facetious capitalist already rolling 
in bon mots. 

Jekyll was once receiver general of these unclaimed dividends, a plea- 
sant office to which Sydney Smith seems to have succeeded, although no 
man living has so much legitimate mental wealth of hisown. Well may 
I complain, for I myself once heard a pun, which it had cost me a good 
hour to elaborate, attributed to this celebrated wit as an impromptu ; 


and well might I feel indignant, for it was like robbing the Poor’s box to 
enrich the Bank of England.—Colburn. 





— 

Girts.—Say what you will, givers are very apt to look for returns, or 
at all events, to consider themselves entitled to them, for many may quote 
the saying, but few act upon the belief of “ Solas quas dederis semper 
habebis opes,”’ or in homely English, “‘ What I spent I lost—what | gain 
I have.” The only thing that some people are apt to give without wish- 
ing to receive any in return is—offence. 


: ’ I Ww ' . . . oe _ eis 2 3 o " ‘ 
ing unbounded faith in their efficacy ; his eyes were constantly fixed hen, indeed, a present is solicited, it is not always easy to find so 


valid an excuse for declining it as that of the fair lady, who being re- 
quested by her admirer to give him a trifling ring she wore, because it 
would be a type of his regard for her, which could never know an end, 
promptly replied, 

“ Upon the same principle I must keep it, as it is a type of my regard 
for you, which can never know a beginning.” — Colburn. 

———_— 

{> Some years ago a wealthy Englishman, who resided Philadelphia, 
purchased stock in the United'States Bank to the amount of $40,000. 
He afterwarda invested in it the fortune of his wife, which was $20,000. 
The sum of $10,000 was left to her afterwards by ‘tegacy ; and this was 
also deposited inthe U. S. Bank. They now reside near Camden, N. J., 
and his wife takes in sewing to support the family. 
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GRETNA GREEN. 


The recent case of abduction, and the excitement it has raised 
may render a few particulars of Gretna, the roads leading to it, and 
the people who dwell in the neighbourhood, interesting. 


Whichever road the traveller may take from the south, wh ther 
out of Lancashire or Yorkshire, he encounters through Cumberland 
and Westmoreland scenery varying from cold sterility, beyond what 
strangers would believe possible in fruitful England, to spreading 
valleys rich and beautiful ; from mountains rocky and magnificent, | 
with their feet bathed in lakes and their heads concealed in clouds, | 
to wide spreading moors or cultivated tracts wearisome in their samc- | 
ness. Time was, and at no distant date, when all chaises approach. | 
ing Carlisle at a more than ordinary 1ate, gave rise to a belief that | 
they were bound for Gretna Green. Now, however, run-.way-mar. | 
riages, are so rare in that direction, from the operation of the new | 
marriage law, the facilities afforded by steamers on the coast, and the | 
increasing unpopularity of the Gretna priests, that a chaise may iat. 
tle intu Carlisle, without giving the post-boys and their masters the | 
high hopes they once gave. Also, there is not now the competition | 


among the said post boys and thei: masters that there once was. Jn 
the prosperous days of Gretna, bribery and corruption were never- 
ceasing agents in quickening or retarding the progress on the last 
stage, that from Carlisle. For instance ; the port-boys of a particu. 
lar inn had directions from their master to go to a person at Gretna, 
who would officiate as priest and wou!d also share the prize of the 
ceremony with him ; while again the post-boy of another inn would 
be directed to go to another priest, with whom their master was in 
league. In short, each inn had its priest, while there were commonly 
a priest or two, who had no innkeepers to patronize them. The lov. 
ers, although hotly pursued by offended relatives, would be quite safe 
if their pursuers took horses and drivers from the same inn that they 
themselves took them from, because the pursuing drivers would not 
defeat the interests of their own employers by overtaking the fugi- 
tives, who might pay fifty or a hundred pounds to the priest at Gret. 
na, half or two-thirds of which would return to the innkeeper of Car. 
lisle. But if the pursuers started from an inn connected with a rival 
priest, and if the priest of the other inn had not bribed the post-boys | 
of this—if the post-boys were true to their cause—then it behoved | 
those who were on the road to be married to lose notime But, as 
we observed, the bribery was more liberally awarded in those days 
than now; it cress:d and re.c:o:sed from hand to hand so fre. 
quently that no innkeeper, in sending out his chaise and horses could 
estimate, with any degree of certainty, whether his drivers would | 
faithfully study his interest, or, in obedience to the bribe of a rival 
priest, overturn the chaise in the peat moss through which they had | 
to pass. 

Now-a-days the bribing rivalry has died away. There are only 
three partics who do the wedding, or “‘ welding” work. These are 
Baillie, the toll-keeper of Sarktoll. The river Sark, on the north 
side of which the toll is situate, is the dividing line of England and | 
Scotland. If Baillie isnot at hand himself on the arrival of a coup- | 
le, his wife and daughters will manage to fill up the marriage certifi- 
cate, which, in reality, is the entire of the Gretna marriage, rather 
than lose customers. But their house is small, and having no con- 
nection with the Carlisle innkeepers, they seldom have wedding cus. 
tomers far above the rank of those who travcl on foot. Of these, 
however, they have the largest share, as they intercept them with 
ease, Gretna being between two and three miles further on, and the 
lovers being p!oughmen, shepherds, and such like, who at Whitsun- 
tide go in considerable numbers to be married, and make a choice cof | 
the toll-keeper as che cheapest and nearest at hand. ‘ 

The second, in respect to situation, though first in rank, is Mr. 
Linton, innkeeper and farmer, of Gretna Hall. The visitor, on ar- 
riving at the place called Gretna, sees a small parish church on the | 
left, surrounded by a graveyard and trees and a few cottages. On | 
the opposite side of the way he sces a gate, through which a pleasant © 
earriage-road passes from the highway on which he stands. This 
carriage-road ascends a gentle eminence, on which the trees and the | 
grassy sward form a pleasing contrast to the barren moss which has | 
skirted the road the greater part of the nine miles stretching between 
that and Carlisle. On the eminence is a house of handsome appear. | 

| 


ance, two-storied, white-washed, and genteel, beyond anything in the 
neighbourhood. This is Gretna-hall ; and on entering a comfortable | 
glass of those liquors common to inns may be had from the hands of a 
smart young woman, who is known as Miss Linton, and who will not 1 
neglect to charge a price affording a good profit. If the visitor is of | 
the masculine gender, and a stranger, Mr. Linton will exercise con- 
siderable caution in presenting himself, until well assured of the said 
visitor’s friendly intentions; but if there should be more than one 
visitor, and these male and female, the eagles of the air have no 
keener scent for the carcase, than has the jolly landlord for the ex- 
pected fees. Mr. Linton is a middle-aged, middle-sized, intelligent 
man. The words attributed to him in the report of the Liverpool 
case, namely, that when he went to England as a witness, he got 
‘ saxty pund in his haun,” have been made by the reporteron some | 





one else ; Linton’s dialect is not of the complexion indicated by the 
orthography of these wo d:. 

‘The third pr est, isa man named Laing, son of the Laing whooff- 
cia’ed in a celebrated case fifteen years ago ; but he is reduced to the 
neces ity of working a+ a farm labourer to Linton ; he was formerly 
a weaver. Old Laing had the chief run of business at one time. 
He started in opposition to Joseph Pazley, the originator of the Gret- 
na marriages. Laing, the elder, married Lord Chancellor Erskine, 
the late Earl of Westmoreland, and other eminent personages. Paz- 
ley was also patronized by the nobility. He died at an advanced age, 
and was suce%eded by a man named Elliott, now a kind of groom, 
or under stable man, at the Crown Inn, Carlisle. None of those 
who have at any time performed the Gretna-green ceremony have 
been blacksmiths. 

The ceremony is often ruled by the quantity of whisky drunk, the 
amcunt of money paid, the necessity of cutting short to avoid inter. 
fi rence, or the necessity of being formal to satisfy a bride who can- 
not believe herself married by merely signing her name to a piece of 
paper. Yet this last is all that binds at Gretna. The priest asks if 
they are willing to become husband and wife, and on their saying 
** yes,” he declares that from that time henceforth they are husband 
and wife ; and enters their names ina printed paper, which states 
that they are married. To this he and they and a witnees, commonly 
one post-boy, append thcir names, and the deed is completed. The 
village of Springticld, half-a.mile distant from Gretna-hall, has been 
the scene of most of the marriages, until of late years that Mr. Lir- 
ton took up the business cf priest ; which, with un alteration of the 
Lo: don-road, has cut Springfield off from all custom. The popula. 
tion of those parts is a mixture of hand loom weavers, and land.la. 
bourers, all poor, even to wretchedness. 

- 

Earrty Tratninc.—Do we not all see daily that some men, cr 
whole families, independantly of wealth and station, are distinguished 
from others by a general nobility of mind, which characterises their 
whole life, whicu intimately unites with all their actions, thoughts, 
and feelings ? And, are not others, in the possession of all outward 
gentility, in vain endeavouring to acquire the humane refinement and 
noble ease which are at once so winning and commanding in the 
former? For the cause of these phenomena we look into the homes 
of men, the homes in which mes have received their existence and 
their carly training. There, with rare exceptions, the child is ranged 
in‘o his caste, whether noble or mean ; there the seeds of his whole 
life are sown. Schools may develop his powers, and instruct his 
mind ; they may put ‘sharps’? and ‘ flats” befure his abilities ; the 
general tone of his daily life will more or less remain true to his first 
nursery and the nature of his home.—North of England Magazine. 


ro 


A Voice rrom tug Countinc House.—The general results of 


| great mercantile operations are but very imperfectly appreciated by 


the fireside reader. ‘‘ The rapidity of communication from point to 
point, has introduced such vast effects in the march of improvement 
among distant lands, as only eye-witnesses can believe. The mer- 
chant in London who lays on a vessel fora ccriain port, regards the 
affair as a mere mercantile speculation ; but could he trace out the 
results he effects in their remotest ramifications, he would stand as. 
tonished at the changes he produces. With the wizard wand of 
commerce, he touches a lone and trackless forest ; and at his bidding, 
cities arise, and the hum and dust of trade collect ; away are swept 
ancient traces; antique laws and customs moulder intooblivion. The 
strongholds of murder and superstition are cleansed, and the gospel 
is preached among ignorant and savage men. The ruder languages 
disappear successively, and the tongue of England alone is heard 
around. 


i 


"A Srory or tue Orv Time IN ParuiamEnt.—Mr. H. Vernon, 
defending the income tax on Tuesday night, frankly related the fol- 


lowing :—“*He had taken the same view in 1819. He was then 


quite a disinterested member ; he had but one constituent (hear), 
and the one constituent was the Duke’of Newcastle.—(‘ Hear,’ and 
alaugh.) When the income tax was proposed (continued the hon. 
member), the Duke considered long and anxiously what he should 
do, and at last came to the conclusion of opposing it. He commu. 
nicated to me his feelings and wishes on the subject. (A laugh from 
the opposition, and a cry of ‘ Hear, hear.”) Hear! You shall hear 
it! I then stated to the duke, that it was my cohscientious convic- 
tion thatthe tax wasa useful and necessary one, and one which the 
country, for the sake of its honesty and credit, ought to endure. I 
at the same time added that if my views were disagreeable, to him, 
I was ready to accept the Chiltern Hundreds.—(Order, and cheers 
from the opposition benches) The duke’s answer was—'‘ I have sta- 
ted the same thing to all my members—(laughter) ; have no ecruple 
in retaining your seat and voting conscientiously, for half of my 
members will vote for the tax, and half against it’-—(Laughter.) 
He was now a member for 3,000 constituents, and hoped they would 
do towards him what the duke did then.” 
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